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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


This month the political chronicler has an agree- 
ably easy task, for although at the time of writing 
the air is thick with rumours of possible develop- 
ments and impending collapses, but few episodes of noteworthy 
importance have actually come to a head in the period under 
review. The succession to the Speakership offers, it is true, a 
fruitful field for unprofitable speculation, but we hold it to be so 
peculiarly the province of the House of Commons to select its 
own Speaker (if the representatives of the people are incompetent 
to do this, for what are they competent ’?) that we prefer to avoid 
the invidious personal discussion that has monopolized the atten- 
tion of the political world for some weeks. It is clear that the 
House of Commons is conscious of an irreparable loss in the de- 
parture of Mr. Peel, whose stately character has done something 
to save its dignity on more than one occasion, while his high and 
unsparing standard of service has been a splendid example to 
public men. The Ministry are evidently at their wit’s end as to 
whom to suggest as his successor, while the Opposition have never 
wavered in their desire to install Sir Matthew White Ridley in the 
chair, and the contrast between the uncertainty on one side of the 
House and the enthusiastic unanimity of the Conservatives towards 
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their candidate is an impressive point in his favour. The Conserva- 
tives act as though they thought they had got the man, while the 
Cabinet experience extreme difficulty in fixing on « man. There 
seems to be a petty feeling that such a prize should remain 
within the Party, and that it would be a confession of weakness 
to propose a Conservative. Whatever happens, we trust there is 
esprit de corps enough among the laity of the House of Commons 
to combine against any mere Party lawyer. Apart from this absorb- 
ing topic, the Commons have divided their time between voting 
the necessary supplies and discussing the academic resolutions of 
private Members; the House of Lords has hardly sat at all, and 
the provincial platforms have been almost entirely occupied by 
the great army of the unreported. The influenza has doubtless 
assisted to tame the situation and to sterilize the month. 


The infliction from which three people out of every 
four have been suffering this winter in a greater or 
less degree appears to have laid a cruel hand on the 
Premier. His unfortunate proneness to insomnia has become 
seriously if not alarmingly aggravated, and the resources of medi- 
cal skill in attempting to give him relief appear to be utterly and 
unavailingly exhausted. Everyone capable of feeling has profound 


LoRD 
ROSEBERY. 


sympathy with Lord Rosebery in his suffering; he occupies the 
most harassing office in the Empire, without being able to obtain 
the rest without which no man can discharge the most humdrum 
daily duties. The imperative need of his taking a complete holi- 
day has become manifest and has given rise to the usual crop of 
rumours, and the prophets of an early Dissolution have again be- 
come confident. There would be considerable grounds for crediting 
these anticipations were the Premier able to consult either his own 
interests or the ultimate interests of his Party, for by all the recog- 
nized laws of pendulum-swinging, a General Election in May would 
be less disastrous to the Ministerialists than the punishment they 
are likely to receive at the close of this year or the beginning 
of 1896. A Special Commissioner has recently been conducting a 
thorough investigation of political prospects in the various con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom on behalf of The Times. He 
calculates that an immediate appeal to the people would give the 
Unionists the exceedingly uncomfortable majority of 30. He may 
be somewhat of a pessimist, but it is certainly open to the opti- 
mists on the other side to accept his calculation and to take their 
measures accordingly. What militates against a Dissolution is the 
heavy fine an election imposes on the supporters of the Government 
and the grim tenacity with which Cabinet Ministers of uncertain 
future fight against being compelled to take the plunge. It is 
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somewhat entertaining to consider the strenuous appeals that are 
made to the Cabinet by the Party organs to “fill up the cup,” 
or “plough the sands” at all costs, in the light of the democratic 
theory that power only proceeds from the People. 


The third London County Council was elected 
Cc ee (under the system known as “one man, one vote ”) 
on March 2nd. After a long and interesting, if 
somewhat bitter campaign, the returns produced a dead heat 
between the Progressive and Moderate Parties, a result with which 
the former have less reason to be satisfied than the latter, as may 
be gathered from a glance at the composition of previous Councils, 
taken from The Westminster Gazette : 


1889. 1892. 1895. 
Progressives... aie ms se a ee 
Moderates ue waa eo oe 47 . 84 59 


Progressive majority a 24 . 50 ~ 0 


An analysis of the voting is even more discouraging to the Pro- 
gressive Party :— 


1892. 1895. 
Progressives oe ne oi Nad 137,386... 132,137 
Moderates sah rar Sas 115,550 — 138,271 


These figures show a Progressive decline of 5,000 votes, and a 
Moderate gain of over 20,000 as compared with 1892. The 
Moderates were exceedingly unlucky in not capturing more seats 
considering their preponderance of votes, and if it had not been for 
a reckless and panic-stricken waste of voters in the City they would 
undoubtedly have commanded a substantial majority of the elected 
Councillors. In spite of the growth of Moderate opinion, less than 
half the registered electors took the trouble to vote; but a com- 
parison of the votes cast in 1889, 1892, and 1895, shows that a con- 
tinually increasing number of Londoners take an interest in the 
government of the Metropolis, a fact which augurs ill for the future 
of the Progressive Party, which could only prosper while the aver- 
age Londoner persistently slept. A remarkable feature of the 
elections was the utter failure of the candidates of the Independent 
Labour Party and the Social Democratic Federation, who were all 
unsuccessful, while their polls were generally ludicrous—they con- 
sole themselves by claiming to have induced many electors to ab- 
stain from voting Progressive. It is to be noted that the Moderates 
made their gains all over London, in every type of constituency, 
and where they did not actually capture seats they immensely im- 
proved their position for future struggles—they only lost a single 
seat, in West Islington. Among the more striking victories were 
Chelsea (where Lord Cadogan, a ground landlord, had the unspeak- 
able etirontery to head the poll), Deptford, North Kensington (two 
10* 
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seats), Mile-End (two seats, an Irish Peer, Lord Mountmorres, 
heading the poll), Rotherhithe (two seats), St. George’s-in-the-East 
(two seats), Whitechapel, and Woolwich. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant poll was declared in Battersea, where the Progressives kept 
both seats, but Mr. John Burns now takes the second place, and is 
in a worse position by 2,000 votes than he occupied three years 
ago. 

The disappearance of the elective Progressive 
majority and the loss of the “Mandate,” which 
that Party has enjoyed since the birth of the 
Council in 1889, has naturally given rise to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. By some it is thought to be due to the campaign against 
the Music Halls, by others it is credited to a combination of harassed 
and threatened interests, such as the Water Companies and the 
City, or to the big talk of a Collectivist kind, in which Mr. Sidney 
Webb and his friends have indulged so freely, and to the im- 
portation of Unionist politics. No doubt some of these causes 
have had their influence, though it is absurd to talk of a popula- 
tion of five millions being captured by the Water Companies dur- 
ing a hard frost, and it should be noted that the heroes of the 
Music Hall crusade sutiered but little in comparison to the 
general Progressive decline—the wiser Moderates, indeed, left this 
subject alone. The improved Moderate organization and the splen- 
did zeal of the London Municipal Society in bringing the vagaries 
end extravagances of the other side home to the ratepayers had, 
doubtless, much to do with the result; but it is erroneous to 
ascribe the Progressive reverse to a general revolt of the small 
ratepayers against Fabian fustian and a rising rate. There are, 
after all, great patches of London, such as Hackney, Islington, and 
St. Pancras, inhabited by a horde of small ratepayers who remain 
stubbornly wedded to Progressivism. It is in places of a very 
different class, such as Battersea, Rotherhithe, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, and Mile End, in fact, in purely Proletariat quarters of 
the Metropolis, to which the late majority have been particularly 
benevolent, that the Moderates have so signally improved their 
position. It is perfectly reasonable to attribute these victories to 
the inevitable swing of the pendulum, but it is quite conceivable, 
as Mr. Whitmore points out, that there may be a real movement 
among the working-classes against the tyranny of some of the 
London Trade Unions, and that the Progressives have had to pay 
for the blunder of treating these bodies as voces populi. 


CAUSES OF THE 
CHECK. 


Although the hundred and eighteen popularly 
elected Councillors are equally divided, the Pro- 
gressives retain a narrow majority by means of the nominated 
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Aldermen, of whom there are nineteen attached to the Council. 
Ten of these—eight Progressives and two Moderates—remained 
as a legacy from the last Council, as they are appointed for six 
years; and of the other nine, eight have been divided between 
the two Parties, while one is a neutral selected by arbitrators. 
The new Aldermen are as follows: Mr. Ritchie, Lord Onslow, 
Mr. Evelyn Hubbard, and Mr. Whitmore (Moderates); Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, and Mr. N. W. 
Hubbard (Progressives); and Sir Godfrey Lushington (Neutral). 
This seems to be an eminently sensible arrangement, for which 
the Progressives deserve credit, as they were very sore at their 
losses, and were in a position to nominate nine Aldermen of 
their own colour, owing to the absence abroad of some of the 
other side. Unfortunately this compromise exhausted their 
virtue, and they proceeded to fill the three offices of Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy-Chairman with partisans, viz., 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. J. W. Benn, M.P., and Mr. Dickinson, 
who had just been rejected at Wandsworth by several hundred 
votes. The Westminster Gazette, which had worked exceedingly 
hard for a Progressive victory at the elections, referred to these 
tactics as follows :— 

‘*The London County Council is often spoken of as a centre of democratic light 
and leading. This, then, is how Democracy works there :—The people of London 
return an equal number of members on each side, though by a majority of Moderate 
votes. But on the actual Council, a non-elective majority of Progressives pro- 
ceeds, by a series of narrow Party votes, to keep the Moderates out of all the 
three Chairs in turn. We are very sorry at this paradoxical result, For we 
are strong believers in Progressive principles, and we are very much afraid that 


the result of yesterday’s work will be in the long run to deliver London over to 
the Moderates. ” 


We trust that the readers of The National Review 
are not alarmed at the remorselessness with which 
they are pursued by the Currency problem. Unless, 
however, there is some unforeseen turn, it will be impossible for the 
laity to continue leaving the subject in the hands of experts. The 
time is drawing nearer every day when all who take an intelligent 
interest in public affairs, or feel that they are bound up with the 
welfare of the country, will be compelled to apply their minds to 
the subject. There is hardly anything in history comparable to 
the amazing spread of Bimetallism during the last few years, not 
merely in this country, but in the leading European nations and 
the United States. There have been remarkable manifestations 
during the last few weeks both in Germany and France, who are 
not often to be found in concert, and their Governments are pre- 
pared to discuss the subject at an International Conference. Even 
Sir William Harcourt, a Monometallist enragé, who regards Bi- 
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metallism as a mixture of lunacy and fraud, has been reluctantly 
compelled to assent to a motion urging the British Government to 
enter an International Conference held to consider the possibility 
of remedying the increasing divergence of gold and silver. He 
sought to pretend that this commits us to nothing, but it does 
commit the leading nations to sit round a table and discuss a 
common evil, and Sir William Harcourt shares with other Mono- 
metallists a dislike of discussion, and would have rejected the 
motion if he could. 


The Bimetallist case is, very briefly, that for the 

Tuk Bimerauuist last twenty years the great Western nations have 
EMAND. : ; 

been trying to make gold do the work that prior 
to that period was jointly executed by gold and silver; that this 
experiment has coincided with a great increase of production which 
would probably have strained the capacity of the two metals; that 
the single metal, like an unhappy general servant, has completely 
broken down under the strain,and has ceased todischarge its function 
as a measure of value. Bimetallism demands that this failure on 
the part of gold should be recognized, and silver again enlisted in 
service. Again the break in gauge between the nations of the East, 
which have a silver standard, and those of the West, which transact 
business on a gold basis, has produced a complete dislocation of 
trattic, chiefly at the expense of the West, since the gold value of 
silver has fallen nearly 100 per cent. during the last twenty years, 
while the silver prices of commodities produced in the East 
have remained fairly stationary. A child can see that the 
Indian consumer will not continue paying an ever-increasing 
number of rupees for the goods he would naturally buy from 
Europe; his rupee has as great a native value as ever, and the 
time eventually arrives when he ceases pitching it into the in- 
satiable maw of the golden sovereign. Our Eastern trade is 
pronounced to be in a precarious condition. We must not 
pursue this fascinating subject any further, and quite believe 
that the practical British objections to the restoration of silver 
to the position it held up to twenty years ago may outweigh 
the obvious advantages of a common International standard. 
But before Bimetallism is dismissed as a mere fad by the up- 
holders of the existing system, we think it as well that there 
should be some acquaintance with the case of its advocates. 
The clearest elementary text-books are Sir David Barbour’s 
Theory of Bimetallism, Mr. Herbert Gibbs’ A Bimetallie Primer, 
and Archbishop Walsh’s remarkable pamphlet, Bimetullism and 
Monometallism. They can be obtained at a moderate cost through 
the Bimetallic League (26, Lombard Street, E.C.). 
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ors In the absence of Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
Te NAVAL (the Secretary to the Admiralty) the Naval Esti- 
mates were expounded to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Robertson, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty—uno avulso 
non deficit alter, awreus. Mr. Robertson acquitted himself with 
inarked distinction ; he handled an intricate subject with ease and 
lucidity, and had the figures and technical details under complete 
control. The main feature of the estimates is the immense de- 
velopment of the works programme. The present vote shows an 
increase in two years of 12,150 men for the Navy. As to the ship- 
building, the total amount spent in new construction during the past 
year was £4,671,000. This year there are to be four first-class cruisers, 
and four second-class cruisers, and twenty torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The total amount for new construction in 1895-96 is £5,393,642, 
and as the estimate for 1894-95 was £4,500,000, there is an increase 
of nearly £900,000. The proposed new works consist of docks, the 
deepening of harbours and of waterways, and the provision of 
barracks; in other words, the programme is intended to provide 
better accommodation for both the ships and the men. In describ- 
ing the works to be undertaken under the loan programme, Mr. 
Robertson mentioned the two docks now being constructed at 
Portsmouth, the further extension of the new mole, and the new 
dock to be built at Gibraltar, the enlargement of the Engineer 
Students’ College at Keyham, the erection of naval barracks at 
Chatham, and the extension of Keyham dockyard. The totally 
new works include a breakwater at Portland harbour, an enclosed 
torpedo-proof harbour at Gibraltar, and a similar harbour at Dover, 
to be constructed on the lines laid down by the Royal Commission 
of 1844, All these works would be provided for by loan, though 
they would not be included in the schedule of the first annual 
Loan Bill. Among other works contemplated are new naval bar- 
racks at Portsmouth, and an extension of the dockyard at Hong- 
Kong. The total amount to be met by the financial scheme is 
about £8,620,000, and an annual Bill will provide for the instal- 
ments required. The loan will be repaid by means of terminable 
annuities extending over a period not exceeding thirty years. The 
Estimates may be open to some criticism, but we prefer to con- 
gratulate Lord Spencer on the signal service he has rendered the 
country by deciding, once and for all, that the Treasury is no 
longer to be the judge of naval requirements. Without a strong 
Navy there would be no Treasury. 


Previous to the introduction of the Naval Estimates, 

_ Mr. ARNOLD Mr. Arnold Forster moved a resolution to the 
FORSTER’S AMEND- a ‘ 

MENT. effect that the House, before voting supplies for 

the maintenance of Her Majesty’s naval establish- 


ments, sought an assurance that the Estimates submitted to 
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it with that object by Her Majesty’s Goverment were based 
upon a consideration of the needs of possible war by sea and 
land, and upon the consideration of advice tendered in that 
behalf by the naval officer selected for the conduct of the 
naval operations in case of war. The object of this resolution 
was to ensure greater continuity in the Naval Administration 
of the Admiralty. Mr. Arnold Forster was supported by Sir 
George Chesney and Sir Charles Dilke. The discussion will 
certainly do good, and may. have some effect in converting the 
Naval Lords into more permanent officials who are concerned 
solely with the Navy and are independent of political Parties. 
The First Naval Lord should assuredly be appointed for not 
less than from three to five years. The naval element at the 
Admiralty requires fortifying. There is always a latent jealousy 
existing in the civilian towards the naval and military elements 
with which he is associated. At the Admiralty this appears 
to be gratified by smothering naval rivals under an ac- 
cumulation of documents. Every morning the First Sea Lord 
has to encounter a pile of despatches, with half of which he 
need not be troubled at all. He should have a naval captain as 
Secretary, as well as the usual civilian to ward off some of this 
Sysisphean labour: and he should discharge the more important 
advisory work. The personnel of the existing Sea Lords could 
not be improved upon; all that is required is that they should 
be appointed for a fixed term, and that they should be invested 
with a more definite responsibility. We trust Lord Spencer will 
further distinguish his administrative term by taking this matter 
in hand. 


There has been some discussion in the House of 

Commons about the value of Cyprus. Curiously 
enough, the politicians who are eager to denounce Turkish misrule 
in Armenia are anxious to re-establish it in Cyprus. Apparently 
the explanation is that in the latter case they have an opportunity 
given them of indulging in their favourite practice of denouncing 
their own country. Their motto is “Any rule is better than 
British rule.” Now we do not overestimate the value of Cyprus, 
and Sir William Harcourt was justified in ridiculing the ex- 
aggerated expressions which were used when the island was taken 
over. In somewhat theatrical language, Lord Beaconsfield spoke 
of it as a place d’armes for British troops He received some credit 
for obtaining the island, but it would have been a far more adroit 
coup on his part to have secured a recognition by the Powers of a 
British Protectorate of Egypt and to have left Cyprus alone. The 
island has no strategical value whatsoever—it is neither suitable 
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for ships nor troops. Nevertheless, we cannot leave it. We have 
undertaken responsibilities and duties which we cannot discard. 
Under our rule the administration and prosperity of the place have 
much improved—imports and exports have doubled, and, notwith- 
standing Sir William Harcourt’s perversion of figures, the financial 
position is not unfavourable to us. The island is burdened, it is 
true, with a tribute of £92,000 which has to be handed over out of 
the annual revenue to Turkey; but Cyprus is no expense to the 
British taxpayer, while every moral consideration calls upon us _ to 


remain there, if only for the purpose of freeing the Cypriotes from 
their load of debt. 


All the Little Englanders were up on the question 

Exe et TLE s of Cyprus. England is the only country in the 
world that has developed a Party which is 

avowedly in favour of reducing the power and prestige of its 
own nation. The reason is that Great Britain combines strength 
with liberty. Strength favours the growth of weaklings—liberty 
gives them voice. These degenerates abjure the strength which 
has protected them into being. A morbid conscience has been 
developed, and they proclaim themselves—in the name of the 
nation—too scrupulous to dominate. No Empire for us! They 


would never have erected an Empire, but at least they can pull 
it to pieces: and they proceed to do so upon the most virtuous 
grounds. Their abnegation is not, however, of themselves—it is 
their country they are prepared to sacritice. 


We have among us a school of strategists which is 

——— ardently supported by the Little Englanders. Their 
doctrine, recently expounded by Mr. W. Laird 

Clowes in The Nineteenth Century, is that we should forthwith 
evacuate all our positions in the Mediterranean. We are to give 
up Malta, Egypt, Cyprus, &c., and to become visitors instead of 
dwellers in the Mediterranean. We are to take Morocco, westward 
of five degrees W. longitude, and thus command the entrance to 
that sea. The chief effect of this revolutionary stroke would 
be to deliver up Italy to France and to render the latter supreme 
and resistless throughout the Mediterranean. Prestige is a greater 
source of strength to nations than a formidable army. It is a 
constable which keeps the peace. Strategy would never be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient explanation of such an amazing abdication 
of power. Our motive would be challenged on the earliest occa- 
sion by war. The prestige of France would be enormously 
strengthened, and the Mediterranean converted into a French 
lake—our trade in it being annihilated. Besides all this no 
such revolutionary tactics are feasible on the part of a sluggish 
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Democratic Power. It would require an Autocrat with plenary 
authority to carry out such a scheme. A Democracy cannot trans- 
form itself from an octopus into a leopard. It can only slowly 
acquire by a sort of mechanical and imperceptible growth ; hav- 
ing acquired, it can only tenaciously grip its possession. We 
remain where we are and are heedless of hysterical policies. 
These hysterical policies, even when propounded by men who 
have the root of Imperialism in them, can do no good. 


Swazttanp, here can be no doubt but that England has 
emerged very shabbily from this question. The 
difficulty in democratic government is to keep statesmen to a sense 
of their national responsibility. The doctrine of the “ Mandate” 
paralyzes them, and they take refuge behind what they call or invent 
as “public opinion.” This fiction, since everyone creates it to suit 
his own purpose, is now made responsible for our desertion of the 
Swazis whose independence we guaranteed. “Public opinion ” is 
dressed up to say that a war would not have been tolerated with 
the Boers in order to discharge a solemn obligation to protect a 
defenceless people and maintain their independence. How does 
public opinion express itself? We admit that we have never yet 
solved this mystery. If newspapers have any claim to express 
public opinion, it must be admitted that their tone and sense of 
humiliation upon the Swaziland betrayal have been correct enough. 
Even The Duily Chronicle, which is not an Imperialist organ, 
deplored the British surrender, and wished that the Swazis had 
not been “sacrificed to the insolent greed of the Boers—England 
standing by with folded hands and not an angry wrinkle on her 
brow.” We maintain that our guarantee of the independence of 
Swaziland should have been maintained at all hazards, and all the 
more because we have to recover the prestige we lost by our capi- 
tulation at Majuba Hill. The handful of men defeated on that 
occasion, as we all know, though the Boers do not know it, did not 
represent anything but an insignificant item of our power. We 
should have retrieved our defeat before making peace. Even Glad- 
stonians perceive this now. The recovery of our prestige would 
have protected Englishmen from the sort of persecution they have 
suffered at the hands of the Boers, and it would have preserved the 
Swazis from falling under a yoke which is hateful to them. A 
firm tone towards the Boers would probably have obviated the 
necessity of going to war, but had war been necessary, it would 
have been upon an extremely small scale. Who, however, can 
conceive Lord Ripon nerving himse!f to appreciate a national 
responsibility? The British Empire was built up by a different 
type of statesman. 
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The sensational event of the month has been 
the hair-breadth escape of Slatin Bey, the dis- 
tinguished ex-Governor of Darfur, from Omdur- 
man (a suburb of Khartoum) after twelve years’ captivity in 
the camp of the Mahdi and his successor. ‘Two of these years 
have been passed in fetters after an attempted escape. The 
Caliph, or Khalifa, seems to have treated his prisoner capriciously, 
sometimes half-starving him and sometimes distinguishing him 
with a present of several wives. He was employed as a sort 
of orderly officer, but was under constant supervision. Arrange- 
ments for his escape having been laboriously contrived by Major 
Wingate, the head of the Egyptian Intelligence Department, 
and Father Ohrwalder, who escaped himself three years ago, it 
was whispered in Slatin Bey’s ear at Omdurman that everything 
was ready for a start. Three camels and two guides awaited him at 
a rendezvous outside the town. He reached the spot unobserved 
and started on February 20th. In twenty-one hours the party had 
covered nearly 150 miles, and found themselves in the vicinity of 
Metemneh: from thence they proceeded at a slower pace across the 
desert. Their camels being exhausted, Slatin Bey and one guide had 
to remain concealed on a hill for five weary days while the other 
guide went in search of fresh camels. On the last day of this halt 
an intruder accidentally discovered Slatin Bey in consequence of the 
latter’s feet sticking out from behind a rock. This was in all prob- 
ability a dervish scout, who providentially chanced to be a cousin 
of the remaining guide. The other guide returned with two fresh 
camels the same evening and the fugitives made their way to 
the Nile. This they swam with the help of inflated water-skins 
at a point half way between Berber and Abu Hamed: they 
reached next day the appointed place where a fresh party was 
in waiting to undertake another stage of the flight, which was 
the most hazardous of all, as a dervish patrol was now scour- 
ing the country in pursuit. Concealment saved the party. At 
Edduem guides were again changed and ultimately they reached 
Assouan, and after a flight of a thousand miles Slatin Bey’s 
troubles were over. 


THE ESCAPE 
OF SLATIN Bry. 


Slatin Bey is only thirty-eight years old. We are 
told that his spirits are as exuberant as a school- 
boy unexpectedly released from confinement. He 
is an Austrian subject, having been born in Vienna, and originally 
entered the employment of a firm at Cairo as a correspondent. 
He took to military work, however, and made several trips to 
Upper Egypt and the Soudan. Gordon appointed him Inspector- 
General of a Soudan province, and finally he became Covernor- 


SLATIN BEyY’s 
CAREER. 
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General of Darfur. He distinguished himself greatly in his wars 
with various tribes. His former companion, Father Ohrwalder, 
tells us “He was victorious in twenty-seven battles. He slept on 
the ground with the common soldiers and lived on the same food, 
which was merely corn steeped in water. He administered strict 
justice and received no presents.” At Darra in 1883, after Hicks 
Pasha’s army was destroyed, with his soldiers demoralized and his 
ammunition exhausted, he was compelled to submit to the Mahdi, 
and accompany him to Khartoum. It has been left to the Journal 
Egyptien, the French organ at Cairo, to discover that Slatin Bey 
has been kept all these years at Khartoum as an English spy! 


Monsieur Ribot continues to administer the affairs 

ae ae of France with his usual ability and prudence. He 

Disputes, distinguished himself last month by one important 

utterance in connection with the matchmakers’ 

strike which deserves repeating as a model of what a statesman’s 

attitude and tone should be upon labour questions. It is all the 

more remarkable as coming from a member of the Centre- 
(fauche. 


‘* The State ought to respect the dignity of workmen just as it requires them to 
respect the principle of authority. I therefore invited the directors of the Pantin 
Match Factory not to forget that workmen have the same sense of dignity as all 
of us. It has been said that I received the workmen's delegates with friendliness. 
I could not receive otherwise representations which were made with courtesy. In 
view of the dispute as to whether wages had decreased or not, there was but one 
course to take—namely, a joint verification of the facts. The dictates of authority 
inust now be superseded by the idea of contract and the fulfilment of engagements, 
and when we have implanted this idea in the heart of all we shall have done much 
to dispel misunderstandings. We are about to verify the disputed point with the 
workmen. Hear them patiently, and see whether they are in the right. Both 
sides have appointed delegates, and if they cannot agree I shall decide the ques- 
tion impartially. If the workmen are in the right, wages will be increased. This 
is the way in which I understand the relations between the State and its work- 
men, and we shall thus set a grand example of social pacification.” 


A remarkable book by Monsieur Clemenceau has 
been published in Paris. The “Social Conflict ” 
would be the best translation of the title. It con- 
sists of a collection of brilliant articles published in his newspaper 
La Justice, with the addition of an interesting pretace. The 
volume may be described as the very antithesis of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour's Foundutions of Belief. Not that it deals with religious 
questions, but that the whole outlook and philosophy of life is 
founded on the conviction that man terminates his ego absolutely 
with his terrestrial life, and that the future involves the annihila- 
tion of the human race as well as the glacial extinction of the 
planetary system. “And is this all you can offer us?” “I offer 


Lu 
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you nothing,” he says, “I merely state the actual and am not 
responsible for the order of the Universe.” Yet such is the in- 
veteracy of moral purpose that from the terrible aspect of life 
he presents there evolves the intense desire to mitigate human 
misery by human means. If nature is cruel and pitiless, man 
has to play the part of the redeemer and beneficent reformer. 
“Prechons la paix puisqu’il n’y a que bataille: la justice puisque 
l'iniquité nous enveloppe : la bonté puisque la haine sévit.” 


He resents the charge of being a pessimist. The 
Monsieur law of altruism is as spontaneous as the law of 
CLEMENCEAU’S : : . 

Oprmism. egoism. The conflict between the two is the 
source of all progress. Man persecutes, but man 

also assists, &c. If he has depicted gloomily it is only to 
“faire sortir loptimism du pessimism.” Those who know the 
author are aware how little of a pessimist he is, and have 
often adinired the cheerful resignation—not to say contempt— 
with which he treats the adverse blows of Fortune. It is well 
that he has ascended from the political arena into the realm 
of ideas. It may be said that France has discovered him since he 
quitted the Chamber, for not since the days of Paul Louis Courier 
have such fascinating articles appeared in the Press. To admire 
them does not necessarily mean to agree with them, for he has a 
Jacobin’s worship of abstract doctrines and a veneration for the 
French Revolution which leads him to palliate or to ignore its 
excesses. He does not believe in deterrent punishment any more 
than Mr. Hopwood. He would have pardoned the Anarchists, and 
denies the right of Society to kill, even in self-defence. See 
“Le droit du tuer” and “La Guillotine.” Like so many abstract 
radicals he lacks the power to collar evil with a strong hand. If 
evil exists according to this school it is probably the fault of that 
abstraction “ Society.” The value of the book consists in the bril- 
liant flashes with which it exposes the complicated tangle of 
social problems. He is pitiless in his treatment of certain Political 
Economists ; and has a delightful chapter upon the little phials of 
comforting social orthodoxy made up by Monsieur Magnard in 
the Figaro for its bourgeois readers. We name the book because 
it has made a sensation in Paris, and it is the last word of the 


French advanced school upon the mass of problems which sur- 
round us. 


CHEQUES. 


Suort y before the present Session began more than one of the 
daily papers attributed to me, without any authority, the intention 
of raising the question of the “Irish cheques” as one of privilege at 
the very commencement of business in the House of Commons. 

These announcements have entailed upon me many explanations 
to the effect that the inconsistencies of Irish Nationalist Members 
of Parliament do not necessarily constitute breaches of privilege, 
and that the only resolution on the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, bearing however indirectly on the controversy affected by 
the “ Irish cheques,” is one directed against The Times, and which, 
for reasons arising from its extraordinary character, cannot be said 
to have had any fresh light thrown upon it by events which have 
subsequently transpired. As, however, I have been frequently 
asked how the case of the “Irish cheques” now stands, I will en- 
deavour to state it within the compass of a short article. 

On February 14th, 1893, in the course of a speech at a public 
dinner in London, I animadverted on the peculiar position in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government found itself, depending, as it did, for 
its existence on the support of the anti-Parnellite Nationalist Mem- 
bers of Parliament; and I stated that the public “ knew well, from 
the internal difficulties of the Irish Party, that they could no 
longer be paid by Irish money. They were therefore being paid, 
undoubtedly being paid, by the Party organization and the Party 
now in power.” 

My intention was to show that, for the first time in the history 
of this country, a Government was in power which depended for 
its existence on the votes of another and nominally independent 
Party, whose Members it assisted by direct or indirect means 
financially to support. 

That passage in my speech was directed against, not the 
Nationalists, but the Government. I did not know at that time 
that a Party, which was in the habit of receiving money freely from 
the hands of that eminent “advocate of the use of dynamite,” Mr. 
Patrick Ford, would consider it a deadly insult to be supposed to 
be capable of receiving money from the hands of British supporters 
ot Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
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On February 16th, 1893, Mr. Thomas Sexton, M.P., called atten- 
tion to my speech in the House of Commons, and said that I had 
“put in circulation what is an absolute falsehood, a total and abso- 
lute falsehood, a mere invention,” and, again, “It is as false a 


« 


statement as ever was made. Neither to the Government of this 
country, nor to any rich English partisan has any Member of this 
Party ever been indebted for one penny or ever will be,” and, again, 
“ Whatever help we may require we shall seek from our own country- 
men, and certainly if that help is not sufficient, we shall never seek 
it anywhere else.” 


I had committed the mistake of stating in my speech as a fact 
what was only my deduction from general facts within the know- 
ledge of the public; and Mr. Sexton’s denial was so exact and 
explicit that I felt bound to withdraw my statement and, as they 


so keenly resented it, to express my regret to the Irish Members 
for having made it. 

The matter, however, did not end there. It so happened 
that The Times on the same day in a leading article on the pay- 


ment of Members had commented upon my speech and written as 
follows :— 


‘*We confess we should look with the gravest apprehension at a measure which 
would put up 670 places of £300 a year each, unguarded by any qualification, 
educational or pecuniary, to be struggled for at a General Election. In these cir- 
cumstances, as John Stuart Mill has said, ‘ the business of a Member of Parlia- 
ment would become an occupation in itself, carried on, like other professions, with 
a view to its pecuniary returns, and under the demoralizing influences of an ocen- 
pation essentially precarious’ ; it would become ‘ an object of desire to adventurers 
of alow class’; the sitting Members and their expectant competitors ‘would be 
incessantly bidding to attract or retain the suffrages of the electors by promising 
all things, honest or dishonest, possible or impossible, and rivalling each other in 
pandering to the meanest feelings and most ignorant prejudices of the vulgarest 
part of the crowd.’ 

‘This deliberate judgment of the greatest of the philosophical Radicals, the 
CGamaliel at whose feet Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce have sat, may not startle some 
of our modern politicians who know well that what Mill denounced some five-and- 
thirty years ago they are doing themselves every day, not merely as individuals, 
but as the framers of Neweastle Programmes and the like. When, however, it is 
clear that new dangers are added to those which Mill foresaw, when it is evident 
that the adventurer who secures his precarious £300 a year by flattering the multi- 
tude will find himself with straitened means in a luxurious society, and at the same 
time with power to accommodate or to inconvenience powerful interests capable of 
holding out temptations like those brought to bear in France by the financiers 
connected with the Panama Canal, can we doubt what the result will be? For a 
century at least the House of Commons has never been even suspected of corrup- 
tion. Are we prepared to run the risk of losing this priceless advantage for the 
sake of enabling the Gladstonian Party to keep a band of ‘ paid mercenaries’ in 
steady attendance at Westminster without depleting the ‘ war chest’ of the Party, 
which is conscious that, at no distant date, it will have to face another appeal to 
the constituencies? The arrangement, no doubt, would be convenient both to the 
Gladstonians and to their Irish allies, but we are sure it will not enhance either 
the immediate popularity or the historical reputation of the Ministry that is i]l- 
advised enough to bring it forward in Parliament.” 
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Mr. Sexton moved “that the leading article in The Times of this 
date is a gross and scandalous breach of the privileges of this 
House.” 

Mr. Gladstone supported the motion on the ground that the 
article contained “a most distinct charge of corruption—a charge 
of the reintroduction of corruption into this House, after it has 
been happily cleared from it during a hundred years, through the 
medium of the Irish Members,” and the motion was carried, how 
far with any relation to the real meaning of the words of the article 
or the facts of the case my readers can judge for themselves. 

Since the 16th of February, 1893, some light has been thrown on 
this question, and perhaps it may be useful to put the exact facts 
before the public, which can then judge how far they are consistent 
either with the principle enunciated on behalf of the Irish Nation- 
alist Anti-Parnellite Party by Mr. Sexton or with his statement. 

On 31st May, 1894, Mr. Justin McCarthy, as Chairman of the 
Anti-Parnellite Party, issued “a momentous appeal” (Freemun’s 
Weekly Journal, June 2nd, 1894) to the Irish people for pecuniary 
assistance to a new “ Parliamentary Fund.” 

The response to the “momentous appeal” being inadequate, a 
conference was held in the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on 
8th August, 1894, and a full account of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in The Freeman’s Journal of August 9th. The circular 
convening the meeting was signed by Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., and Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, M.P., Secre- 
tary to the Irish National League of Great Britain. Mr. 7. P. 
O'Connor presided. Amongst those present were Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P., and Mr. M. Bodkin, M.P. In his opening remarks, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor stated that “The Meeting was called together that night 
for the purpose of giving the Irishmen of London and British 
sympathizers with the Irish ewuse an opportunity of showing that 
London would takeysits proper place in the great movement for 
supporting the Irish cause by supporting the Irish representu- 
tives.” 

The first resolution ran— 


‘* That the Irishmen of London and the British friends of the Irish representa- 


tives here present pledge themselves to support the Irish Parliamentary Fund by 
every means in their power.” a ; 


The next resolution was— 


. That the Executive Committee of the Metropolitan Branch which initiated 
this collection be requested to'-take steps to complete it, and that this Conference 
empowers them to take such action to that end as they may deem desirable.” 


Thereupon the appeal for subscriptions was issued. The cir- 


cular thus authorized was, dated from the “ House of Commons,” 
and ran as follows :— 
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‘** House of Commons, $8,W., 22nd August, 1894. 

** DEAR Sirk,—At the Conference held in the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 
Sth inst., under the Presidency of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., a collection was in- 
stituted, in response to Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s appeal, on behalf of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Fund. 

‘* As you will observe by the annexed list of subscriptions, many generous con- 
tributions were made by those present ; and, as Treasurer of the Committee ap- 
pointed on the occasion, I am desired to invite the favour of your co-operation in 
making the Fund a success. 

‘**Cheques may be made payable to Mr. Justin M’Carthy, M.P., Mr. T. P. 
«Connor, or the undersigned. Thanking you in anticipation, 

‘**T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Jas. F. X. O'BRIEN, 
‘General Secretary, I.N.L.G. B.” 


The “annexed list ” acknowledged subscriptions from several 
English Members of Parliament and other British friends, in- 
cluding— 
ad. 


nF 


wah 
an & 
og 


B.S. Strauss ... 

F. C. Frye, M.P. 

A. Grove, M.P. os 

Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P.... oi we : 

Two friends... a ost . ae wos 10 
Ete. Ete. 


wa oN te 
cowtnt 


This cireular, after being revised and corrected by Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien, was (to use the words attributed to Mr, Vesey Knox, M.1’., 
by The Irish Daily Independent of September 6th) “ issued broad- 
cast among English Liberals,” including various Members of th» 
Government. 

Little was heard, however, about either the meeting or the cir- 
cular until The Dublin Evening Herald, a Parnellite organ, on 31st 
August, announced that a cheque for £100 from Mr. Gladstone 
had been presented at a Dublin bank. 

This was confirmed by The Freeman’s Journal next day (1st 
September, 1894), which published Lord Tweedmouth’s letter, as 
under :— 

‘** Guisachan, Beauly, N.B., August 27th, 189-4. 

**My Dear Mr. M’CARtTHy.—I have a note from Mr. Gladstone enclosing a 
cheque for £100 to aid your new Parliamentary Fund, which I have great pleasure 
in sending on to you, together with one of like amount from myself. 1 hope con- 
tributions will come freely in response to your circular of the 22nd. I dare say 
you will acknowledge Mr. G.’s cheque direct to himself at Hawarden. 

‘* Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
‘« TWEEDMOUTH. ” 

The two subscriptions were then included in the list, and added 
to the Parliamentary Fund, the numes of Mr. Justin M’Carthy, 
Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Sexton (the three Trustees of the Fund) 
uppearing at the head of the column of The Freeman’s Journal 
in Which the contributions were acknowledged. 

A long and fratricidal controversy then ensued (and one which 
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showed how detrimental to the memory is the wear and tear of a 
long Parliamentary Session) as to the policy of accepting these 
cheques, and as to the responsibility of various Members of the 
Party for the circular. 

The upshot of it was that in consequence of the objections 
raised, it was decided to return the British subscriptions which 
had been received; and on September 21st, 1894, Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien sent a letter to some of the subscribers, returning their 
contributions. 

In the balance-sheet of the “ Parliamentary Fund” (Freeman's 
Journal, January 24th, 1895) the sum of £5,255 6s. 11d. is 
acknowledged as received from Ireland between 31st May, 1894, 
and 31st October, 1894. During the same period the sum of 
£982 1s. is acknowledged, “as published in The Freemun’s Journal 
and National Press,” as received from England and Scotland, whilst 
£44 11s. is entered as “Foreign.” These totals do not include 
the American and Colonial subscriptions, which are accounted for 
on a separate balance-sheet. The total amount, under these three 
headings, comes to £6,281 18s. 11d., and as the description is “as 
published in The Freeman’s Journal and Nutional Press,” it neces- 
sarily includes Mr. Gladstone’s £100, Lord Tweedmouth’s £100, 
and the other subscriptions sent by “ British sympathizers.” Un- 
fortunately, the compilers of the balance-sheet have forgotten to 
insert on its debit side an entry of those subscriptions which were 
returned, so we are still ignorant of their amount. 

Mr. Healy had taken a prominent part in objecting to the 
policy of the circular, and, replying to his arguments, The Free- 


man’s Journal (the official anti-Parnellite organ) of 3rd September, 
1894, wrote :— 


** Will either of these gentlemen ” (Mr. Healy or Mr. T. D. Sullivan) ‘tell us 
what vice there is in Mr. Gladstone’s £100 that did not inhere in Mr. Samuel 
Williamson’s £1,000 subscribed in the old days of a United Party? Where, 
when Mr. Parnell accepted Mr. Williamson’s generous subscription to the funds 
of the Irish Party, was there any proclamation made of this delicate independence 
which is compromised now by Mr. Gladstone’s subscriptions? . . . . Mr. 
Gladstone’s money is at least as welcome and as lucky as Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s any 
day. Itat least comes without conditions. Mr. Parnell, we all know now, accepted 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s £10,000 on express stipulations regarding the nature of the 
Irish Constitution which he would demand. Even Mr. Redmond, who in the 
Home Rule debates saw danger lurking in the proposal to retain the Irish Mem- 
bers, accepted without a murmur his stipend from the fund which was thus re- 


freshed by the South African Company promoter and the ‘ English wolf,’ Mr. 
Samuel Williamson.” 


On 16th February, 1893, Mr. Thomas Sexton, M.P., said in the 
House of Commons :— 


‘Neither to the Government of this country, nor to any rich partisan has any 
Member of this Party ever been indebted for one penny, or ever will be. 
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Whatever help we may require we shall seek from our own countrymen, and 
certainly if that help is not sufficient, we shall never seek it anywhere else.” 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes was neither a Member of the Government nor 
one of its partisans; but was not Mr. Williamson a rich partisan ? 
and, in this article, The Freeman's Journal tells us that Mr. 
Redmond (at that time, along with Mr. Sexton, a member of 
the then United Irish Nationalist Party) had already, previously 
to Mr. Sexton’s statement of February 16th, 1893, drawn his 
stipend from the fund which was thus handsomely refreshed by 
Mr. Williamson. Presumably others of his colleagues also drew 
their stipends from the same fund. 

In the speech of February 16th, 1893, already quoted from, Mr. 
Gladstone, alluding to my original speech of February 14th, and 
the attack made in it on his Government for existing by the votes 
of a Party which I supposed them, or their followers, to have in part 
at least financially supported, said :— 

“The other portion of it falls upon a Government composed of persons with 
whom he was once associated. . . . I think he would have consulted well 


for his own character if he had withdrawn it altogether when he has been compelled 
to admit that there is no ground for it whatever.” 


These words of Mr. Gladstone imply a denial of the fact stated, 
and indignation at the bare suggestion of such a possibility. Doubt- 
less Mr. Gladstone had never been told of Mr. Williamson’s contri- 
bution ; and he had not then realized to the full the zeal for Home 
Rule of all the Members even of his own Ministry. 

In a speech recently delivered in New York, Mr. Blake, M.P., 
after giving a history of the cheques forwarded by Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and declaring that the Nationalist leaders never had any 
idea of “asking or accepting subscriptions from these quarters for 
the Irish Parliamentary Fund,” made the following statement :— 


‘* Last spring, in our darkest hour, when the Canadian subscriptions were ex- 
hausted, when there was yet nothing from the States, when it was impossible for 
reasons stated to apply to Ireland, when we did not know where to turn, when we 
were in danger of collapse, I myself was offered by a generous friend, a British 
Liberal, who had done much for Home Rule politically, and who did not want to 
see it fail in this way, a friend whose name I will now mention, Lord Tweedmouth 
himself, not £100, but £2,000, or 10,000 dollars, to be given either under his signa- 
ture or anonymously, as I might choose. [ told him that I thought his generous 
offer could not be accepted. I mentioned the matter to the gentlemen I have 
named. They one and all declared it as their opinion that the money could not 
be accepted, even though a collapse of the movement were inevitable. I felt that the 
Party must have the offer before it, and at our meeting held to consider the financial 
situation I communicated it, but the Party did not accept it, and decided to appeal 
as soon as practicable to Ireland. There is only one man belonging to the Irish 
Party—a man whose name you would hear with amazement—whom I have ever 
heard propose an appeal to Members of the British Government for aid.” (Weekly 
Freeman, November 3rd, 1894.) 


I will not analyze the statements on this subject of Mr. J. F. X 
11* 
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O’Brien, because he has disputed the correctness of the report of 
one of them; nor will I go into the apparently conflicting statement 
of Mr. Diamond, M.P., in his paper The Cutholic Herald, January 
18th, 1895, which may have been founded upon that report of Mr. 
O’Brien’s speech of which he denied the correctness. 

[t seems to be consistent with all these statements, that the idea 
of accepting Lord Tweedmouth’s offered cheque, and appropriating 
it to the Evicted Tenants Fund, was for a time entertained; but I 
ain content to take it, on Mr. Blake’s statement, that in the result 
it was declined. But that the offer was made, and by not an ordi- 
nary rich partisan, but one who was a Member of the Government, 
and who was either at the time he made the offer its chief Whip or 
who had only just resigned that appointment, is a fact about which 
there seems to be no controversy. 

Lord Tweedmouth’s offer is hardly compatible with the standard 
laid down by implication in Mr. Gladstone’s speech ; and that a 
politician so experienced and so tactful should at one and the same 
moment have forgotten not only the standard of his own Party, but 
also that of his nearest allies, is a curious instance of the temporary 
obscuration of an unusually sound judgment. Fortunately his 
allies knew him too well to imagine the insult to have been inten- 
tional. 

It is also interesting to observe that Lord Tweedmouth oftered to 
contribute his £2,000 “ either under his signature or anonymously.” 
The columns of The Freeman’s Journal during the last few years 
contain a large number of acknowledgments of anonymous contri- 
butions to the Irish Parliamentary Fund. Here are a few of last 
year— 


£ 
June 2nd, 1894. A friend, per John Dillon ... ; ... 100 
June 16th, 1894. A friend of the Irish Party, per Sines Sexton, M.P. 50 
July 7th, 1894. A friend, per T. P. O'Connor, M.P. aa bey .. 100 
Aug. 11th, 1894. A friend, per D. Sheehy, M.P. ... 6 $a = 80 


These contributions were of course from Irishmen; and it must 
have been after a perusal of these lists and fired by the example, 
that Lord Tweedmouth, as a Scot and a Friend, determined to make 
so picturesquely modest a proposal. 


WoLmer. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS.* 


Your attention, I suspect, has been often called to an autobio- 
graphical passage in the Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. 
Darwin there says that in early life he took great pleasure in 
poetry, and especially in Shakespeare. Writing at the age of 
sixty-seven, he confesses that he has lost this taste. Shakespeare 
has become “intolerably dull.” Music and painting also have 
ceased to charm him. He loves novels, indeed, if they end 
happily, and especially if they contain a loveable and pretty 
woman. The literature, meanwhile, which conveys knowledge or 
deals with speculation, interests him as much as ever; but he 
deplores the “atrophy of that part of the brain” on which the 
“higher tastes” depend. His mind, he thinks, has become “a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts.” The passage has often been quoted, for obvious reasons, 
by people who object to science. No one can doubt that Darwin’s 
scientific pursuits had left to him a nature as gentle and tender, 
while they had stimulated a love of truth as sincere and ardent, as 
could be claimed for any man. But it was something to be able 
to say that devotion to science had spoilt his taste for Shakespeare, 
besides making him fond of happy conclusions to novels. I will 
not seek too eagerly to deprive any caviller of the pleasure which 
he may derive from this remark, or to dispute Darwin’s own diag- 
nosis of the case. Yet it does suggest to me the reflection that 
the “atrophy” from which he suffered was by no means peculiar 
to himself, nor peculiar to students of science. That wicked love 
of happy conclusions is, I have observed, common to many people, 
especially to people of riper years. I was reading the other day 
some letters in which Miss Mitford, confessing to the same senti- 
ment, notices that it is shared by Ruskin and Charles Kingsley. 
In fact, as we grow old we learn that there are sorrows enough in 
life to make the manufacture of imaginary sorrows a very super- 
fluous branch of industry ; while the disposition, which the esthetic 
reader despises, to accept fiction as though it were genuine nar- 
rative, is proof rather of the preservation than of the loss of 


* Lecture delivered at Toynbee Hall, 23rd February, 1895. 
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juvenile simplicity. To cease to admire Shakespeare is doubtless 
a misfortune. But is it a rare one? I confess that in my ex- 
perience | do not see many elderly gentlemen seeking consolation 
from the masterpieces of literature. When I go to my club, I 
observe long rows of standard authors reposing peacefully on their 
shelves, and remark that even famous literary people content 
themselves with reading the last number of Punch, or possibly 
some popular French novel, without resorting to Homer, or Dante, 
or Shakespeare. Reading books, says Hazlitt somewhere, is the 
greatest pleasure of life when we are young. In literature, as in 
nature, the splendid vision fades into the light “of common day.” 
Alas! as Scott exclaimed in a moment of depression :— 
‘** Alas! the warped and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye? 


The harp of strained and tuneless chord, 
How to the harper’s hand reply?” 


We can understand that a man of science or of business should 
cease to feel the thrills of ecstasy which were once aroused by the 
masters of song. But those of us who, like Hazlitt, have had to 
make literature the main business of our lives, are often, like Haz- 
litt, painfully aware that our interest too has been transformed, 
and not altogether for the better. It is no longer the spontaneous 
outburst of sympathetic enthusiasm, but the speculative after- 
thought of the child who has tired of his toy, and is beginning to 
pull it to pieces to see how it is made. I remember, for example, 
the feelings with which, when I was one of an undergraduate 
circle, we devoured the poetry of Tennyson; how we proposed 
to spin down the ringing grooves of change with the hero of 
Locksley Hall, and to lie like gods together among the “lotos 
eaters”; how we wept to the tune of Jn Memoriam, and passionately 
entreated an imaginary Maud to come into a hypothetical garden. 
I remember, and I am thankful for the old emotion. But could I 
reproduce it? Could I fall into raptures over the Tennyson of 
to-day? Who is the Tennyson of to-day? I am forced to ask. 
His words do not instantly take my ear captive, or run in my 
mind of themselves as I take my walks abroad. If I take up 
my Tennyson and try to coax the old fires into a renewed glow, 
I become conscious of blemishes ; there are weak phrases in my 
pet poems; limitations of thought; and, here and there, even 
a false note in what I took for perfect harmony. And then I 
am beset by troublesome critical questions: What is the precise 
value, and what is the true secret, of the poetry? Where is 
Tennyson to be placed? In the first class or the second? Is 
he to be bracketed with Burns or Keats, or put a degree below 
or above them? What are the dominant motives to which he 
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appeals’ Is} he classical or romantic, subjective or objective ? 
What was his position in the evolution of modern literature ? 
—questions, Izadmit, frivolous and irrelevant; questions only to 
be asked in an examination such as never even dawned upon me 
in the early days of fresh delight ; and which tend to show that 
even literary studies may transform themselves into the likeness of 
science, and that the poetry which once roused and uttered our 
emotions can be regarded as coolly and analytically as though 
it were merely one of those casts of earthworms upon which 
Darwin spent so much ingenuity. 

Some change of this kind is, I take it, inevitable. But may 
we not, like Wordsworth, find consolation in the years that bring 
the philosophic mind? If poetry no longer stirs our inmost fibres 
and provokes us to spouting for the edification of our friends, can 
we not find for it a place in our hearts, even closer, though not so 
often prompting us to make fools of ourselves? The answer will 
depend to a considerable degree upon the spirit of our original 
reading. The friendships in our youth are not less cherished, 
though they may be cherished in a rather different spirit when 
we grow old. And what I am about to say to you is in brief a 
consideration of the spirit in which our literary intimacies should 
be formed in order that they may become an enduring source of 
happiness through life. In doing so I can hardly hope to keep 
clear of obvious commonplaces ; and one main part of my advice 
will have to be the importance of listening to no advice whatever. 
That is a recommendation which has a fair chance of being 
accepted ; and I will begin by suggesting to you a few reasons for 
listening to it. 

I therefore lay down at starting a good sweeping general prin- 
ciple. All books are good. I ought of course to add in the lan- 
guage of lawyers, “exceptions excepted”; but I need not dwell 
upon the exceptions. This general principle will help us to dis- 
pose of a question that is sometimes asked: Will you kindly tell 
me what books I ought to read? Some ingenious persons a few 
years ago amused themselves by drawing up a list of the best 
hundred books in all literature. Other most intelligent writers 
have pointed out with undeniable truth that the number of 
acknowledged masterpieces is comparatively small, and that a 
person who should resolve to avoid all profitless and desultory 
reading might learn the very pith of all that has been said by the 
greatest minds of all ages from a set of books capable of being 
brought together in a moderately-sized library. The great poets, 
the great writers of religious and moral reflections, the great philo- 
sophic teachers, the great novelists, and even the great historical 
writers, have not as yet filled such a bookcase as may cover one 
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wall of a modest study. Mr. Frederic Harrison has discoursed 
upon that theme in some admirable lectures, the title of which I 
have made bold to appropriate. The doctrine, however, that we 
should confine ourselves to these writers reminds me of a hope 
which I have sometimes entertained. What a comfort it will be 
when chemists have discovered how to pack all the nutritive 
elements of our food into a small compass, so that, instead of 
plodding through breakfast, dinner, and supper, we may once for 
all swallow a simple lozenge. I fear that, for the present, both 
our physical and intellectual constitutions will require us to take 
in much that is superfluous, and do some of the elimination for 
ourselves. 

We should, of course, study the great masterpieces. That is 
undeniable. But it is also undeniable that the power of ap- 
preciating the highest work is generally a slow acquisition. To 
possess it is rather a test of thorough training, than something 
upon which you can count as a preliminary condition of study. 
At first sight the great book looks like the little one. Paradise 
Lost and Mr. Robert Montgomery’s Satan are both religious poems in 
blank verse, and so far strike the uneducated reader as being much 
the same thing. And probably he may even like the most modern 
book the best. How shall we acquire the faculty of appreciation / 
To appreciate a great classical author you must obviously learn 
Latin or Greek ; and to appreciate even a great English writer, you 
have to go through a process similar and, in some ways, equally 
difficult. The great writer, it is true, expresses thoughts universally 
applicable and emotions which, as we say, lie at the roots of human 
nature. But even the greatest must use the dialect and refer to 
the particular interests of his own day. Dante, for example, has 
utterances upon life and morals which can never lose their interest 
or value, but which are incarnated in an imagery dependent upon an 
extinct philosophy and a mythology which has become obsolete. 
On a first reading we may well be repelled by his hideous material 
»mbodiment of hell so as to lose sight of the deep ethical con- 
victions which inspired the creator of that grotesque and even 
revolting scenery. The book may owe its permanent power to its 
great thoughts, but its immediate accessibility depends upon the 
accidents of presentation. The reader requires both effort and 
training before he can even assimilate the essential and perennial 
in any unaccustomed medium. The one touch of nature which, 
according to Shakespeare, makes the whole world kin, is that 


men 
with one consent praise new-born gauds 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’erdusted. 


That is inevitable, and represents the real difficulty. It is idle 
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to complain, as our grandfathers complained, that Pope’s versitica- 
tion has ceased to charm, or, as our fathers complained, that the 
Waverley Novels are no longer devoured with the old appetite, or, 
as we are beginning to complain, that even Dickens scarcely makes 
us laugh the laugh of the generation that is now passing away. 
It is idle to reprove an infirmity which is inevitable, but it may be 
of some use to consider how far and by what methods we may 
escape some of the consequences. 

What is it, in fact, that we ask from the great author? What— 
it sounds a mean question—is the use of literature? Why should 
we read books at all? Literature, according to Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, is “criticism of life.” But criticism, taken in the lump (as 
Tennyson’s farmer says of the poor), is bad, as all authors know. 
Would it not be better to say that literature is itself life, or, let us say, 
one embodiment of living thought? Vital processes in general 
are like the lava stream which is flowing beneath the surface, but 
always covering itself with a crust of dead crystallized matter. 
Creeds and customs and formulas of all kinds are the deposit 
which has been formed by past thought, and which are, of course, 
as essential to the society as the skeleton of solid bone to the indi- 
vidual organism. But the skeleton is only useful so long as it 
gives support to a living tissue, and the accepted formula, so long as 
it is a tool employed by the stirring, active, advancing intelligence. 
Now literature is useful so long as it stimulates the living process, 
keeps our intellects alert and our emotions vivid, and imparts 
freshness and vivacity even to the formule already deposited. It 
can perform this function just so long as it is itself alive, as we 
can accept it not as a barren insoluble fact, but as a stimulating 
pervading principle. The books which deserve to be called books 
represent always a really living flow of thought in the author. 
But, as the generations pass, they become rapidly covered with slag 
and scoriz like the lava stream. Those which have flowed from 
the greatest minds, from the volcanoes that communicate with the 
central fires, retain their fire for what we are pleased to call an im- 
mortality. Some of them are still glowing beneath the superficial 
incrustations for a century, and some for a millennium or two. But 
all to some degree become o’erdusted. The surface is cool and 
fixed, and can be classified and tabulated, and put into literary 
museums. The fire is still hot within, and the very aim of all 
reading should be to pierce through the crust of old-fashioned 
language and imagery that has lost its interest and reflection that 
has become commonplace, until you reach the inmost core fro:n 
which light and heat can still be imparted to your own mind. 

Some obstacles are obvious. You read your masterpiece, and 
you find that, as the young man said of Hamlet, it is all made 
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up of quotations. The phrases have become part of the common 
currency, and we scarcely attend to the familiar impress, or we 
are bothered by the old-fashioned mannerism. We cannot see 
the man for his full-bottomed wig. A critic once condemned 
a republication of Johnson’s preface to his dictionary, because, 
as he truly observed, it showed that the author was not familiar 
with the latest researches of the nineteenth century. We some- 
times criticize works of art in the same spirit. The critic is 
shocked, and tries to put us straight by telling us that the 
work shows the peculiarities of one of the periods upon which 
he has put his appropriate ticket. It is classical, or romantic, or 
renaissance, or medieval. That may be quite true, but it only 
touches the outside of the question. The critic, therefore, takes 
a philosophic air, and tries to lay bare the very essence of the 
old author’s spirit. He sometimes writes delightfully, but he is 
too apt to imagine that by giving us an esthetic theory he is 
providing us with the corresponding sensibility. To say nothing 
of the difticulty of framing any theory except that famous theory 
about Doctor Fell, this involves one of those common illusions 
which, however frequently exposed, seem to be never dissipated. 
When it is possible to make a man a cricketer by explaining 
the laws of motion of projectiles, or a musician by expounding 
the mathematical theory of sound, or a lover of his neighbour 
by expounding a metaphysical theory of ethics, it will perhaps 
be possible to make a man enjoy a literary masterpiece by in- 
culcating some system of critical zsthetics. The philosophical 
critic is too apt to forget that he is an observer of facts, and 
not a legislator of taste. Not content with asking why does 
this give pleasure, or what sort of pleasure does it give ? he lays 
down as a law, You shall be pleased with this, and displeased 
with that, on pain of wsthetic excommunication. How absurd 
such pretensions are we can see as soon as we appeal to any other 
court of criticism than that of the reigning fashion. You would 
have to admit, on the highest authority, that Dante was a brutal 
barbarian, Shakespeare a drunken madman, or, in modern times, 
that Wordsworth was simply dull and babyish, that Keats was a 
vulgar and atiected cockney, Shelley a mere raving atheist, and 
Scott a mere frivolous twaddler. But, whether the critic be 
right or wrong in his dicta, the case is almost equally bad. The 
man who admires against his will is not really admiring at all. 
Believe, if you will—it is generally right to believe—that the 
work which has commanded the admiration of great men or 
received the stamp of general approval of many generations 
must be admirable. Confess the chances to be enormously in 
favour of the explanation that you are a dull reader, not that 
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you are reading a dull book. But it is the very first condition 
of satisfactory study never to feign an insincere feeling. Be 
content to admit your dulness. There are far more hopes of 
the man who says honestly that he finds Shakespeare dull than 
of the man who allows Shakespeare to be forced down his throat 
at the point of the bayonet by German philosophers and English 
monomaniacs; and I should think better of a youth who read 
some trumpery novel with real enthusiasm than of one who 
allowed himself to be crammed with the proper phrases about 
Scott or Fielding out of the orthodox text-books. 

What I will try to do, therefore, is not to give you a list of books 
which you are condemned to appreciate, but to describe the process 
by which, as it seems to me, you can best hope to acquire the 
art of appreciation. The genuine love of the great masterpieces 
is not the starting point, but the ultimate reward. If you read 
the stories of great writers you will notice how frequently their 
early imagination has been fired by books which have ceased to 
interest anybody. Milton, in his boyhood, was excited by Syl- 
vester’s Du Bartas, Coleridge was turned into a poet by reading 
Bowles’ sonnets, and a whole generation of authors, including 
Goethe, derived a great stimulus from the epic poems of Ossian. Few 
of us, I suspect, could now extract from those works anything but 
a portentous yawn. All books, I have said, are good; that is to say, 
there is scarcely any book which may not serve as the match to fire 
our enthusiasm. What the precise impulse may be must depend 
upon your own temperament. Some people may be stimulated by 
a treatise on the subjective idealism, and some by a fairy story or 
a collection of antiquarian records. The one thing is that the 
stimulus should be genuine. There are innumerable paths, by any 
one of which you may find your way into the land of enchant- 
ment; and the only general principle is that you should take the 
path which is really interesting to you. I often remember an absurd 
incident which occurred to myself. I had found myself accidentally 
delayed in a small public-house in the Lake district. The only 
book in the house, apparently in the valley, was a work called the 
Shepherd’s Guide. It consisted of a list of the marks by which the 
farmers in those parts distinguished the sheep belonging to the 
various proprietors. The interest might seem to be rather less 
than that of Bradshaw's Guide. And yet, for some reason or 
other, the thing had a queer fascination for the moment, and 
seemed to set my fancy wandering among the fells to col- 
lect my imaginary sheep amidst fog and snowstorm as forcibly 
as one of Wordsworth’s pastoral poems. Perhaps there was 
something peculiar about the cheer provided at that public-house, 
or about my condition at the moment, which enabled this little dry 
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bit of printed matter to excite an interest such as I have at times 
failed to find in the most approved descriptions of natural beauty. 
I cannot recommend it for general reading, and mention it only as 
an instance of the arbitrary and unreasonable way in which the 
fancy may be set to work. Undoubtedly, however, it is best, as a 
rule, to select some piece of reading which has a more definite rela- 
tion to human interests. I shall venture, therefore, to describe 
some other experiences of my own, not because I take them to 
indicate the only or the best route to follow, but simply as an illus- 
tration of the way in which an average reader may be gradually 
initiated in the delight of literary studies. 

When I was a schoolboy, then, I had the usual experience : 
I learnt to regard the classical authors as instruments of tor- 
ture, and to love all such books as I read because I knew that 
I ought not to be reading them. Two or three of those works 
became endeared to me in a way which makes it hopelessly 
impossible for me to have any critical judgment about them at 
all. Besides some of the common books, Robinson Crusoe and so 
forth, I had the good luck to read Borrow’s Bible in Spain. I shall 
never know whether that is one of the most delightful books ever 
written or only one of the books which I have most delighted in 
reading. A conclusive proof that I was brought up in a well-regulated 
family is that I did not run away and join the first gipsy encampment 
in the neighbourhood. I will not dwell, however, upon the mysteri- 
ous charm of that book. When I once met Borrow in his old age he 
told me that the only books he could read were the Bible and the 
Newgate Calendar; and the quaint blending of the missionary 
with the: fortune-teller or horse-jockey, had a unique fascination 
for me—possibly due to some strain of the blood of adventurers 
transmitted through my more respectable ancestry. Borrow served 
as a guide to some other interests. But I had the good fortune, 
about the same time, to be fascinated by another book, which lies 
more in the ordinary highways of literature, and has made many 
other converts besides my unworthy self. I mean the inimitable 
Boswell. Boswell has one charm in common with some of the 
most fascinating literature in the world. I take it that the first 
book which possesses it in the highest degree was Montaigne’s 
essays. Montaigne, wearied by the pedants who were wrangling 
over the dry bones of savage controversy, discovered the amazing 
interest of the microcosm which he buttoned into his own clothes ; 
and the new delight of contemplating his own feelings and oddities 
and tastes, without intentionally either bragging or depreciating him- 
self. He finds in himself so thoroughly amusing and delightful a 
spectacle that he cannot help asking his readers to come in and look 
at it with him. We, the readers, must be sensible to the implied 
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compliment. How thoroughly the old gentleman must count upon 
our good will to turn himself inside out for our inspection! And 
if the wares which he displays are rather singular, and the impres- 
sions made upon him by the world not always edifying, they have 
always the merit of being genuine. Now, Boswell too has the 
merit of taking the world for his confessional, and button- 
holing the first passer-by to beg him to have a peep into his 
bosom. We find, of course, a similar pleasure in Pepys, and 
in a queer book, hardly so much read as it deserves, Bos- 
well’s own letters to Temple. But the Life of Johnson, of course, 
owes its charm to the combination of this with another quality, 
the extraordinary vivacity of Bosweil’s impressions, to the dra- 
matic power which enables him to select the most graphic cir- 
cumstances and make a scene live by a few felicitous touches. 
Anybody who will try to give an equally vivid portrait will 
discover the difficulty of the task, and admire a talent which 
escapes our notice because so much of it consists in knowing what 
not to say. That is one of the most essential of literary secrets, 
but the one which from its nature is overlooked by the unex- 
perienced reader. Boswell is like the great draftsman who can 
inake a striking likeness with a couple of pencil scratches; when the 
ignoramus judiciously observes that anybody can make two scratches 
with a pencil. I was therefore in luck when Boswell took me cap- 
tive; for he is incomparable as a shoeing-horn to draw on a taste 
for literature. He is modern enough to require no translator, and 
old enough to have acquired a pleasant quaintness. The old wigs 
and cocked hats, we perceive, covered brains very like our own ; and 
though more than a century has passed since Johnson laughed that 
Brobdingnagian laugh which, in Boswell’s imagination, sounded all 
along Fleet Street from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch we can still take 
up the echoes of his undying merriment. Charing Cross, where, 
as the doctor thought, there poured the full tide of human 
existence, is now a channel for far mightier streams; but it wants 
little imagination to join the old gentleman as he ponderously 
shoulders his way through the crowd on his way to the mecting 
at the club. For—and that is Boswell’s special claim upon us to- 
night—he can make us honorary members of that venerable society 
and enable us to see all the well-known circle: Goldsmith in his 
‘bloom-coloured garment, and Garrick fondly playing round the 
doctor and holding the breasts of his coat, and the marvellous Burke, 
whose powers of conversation put even the champion talker on his 
mettle, and Bennet Langton, the slim, long-legged gentleman, like 
the stork in Raphael’s cartoon, whose domestic affairs had so 
mysterious an interest for Boswell and his friend and caused, among 


other things, that superhuman laugh at Temple Bar. To be intro- 
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duced to these and a dozen more by the magic of Boswell is, if you 
have the taste, to be made free for life of English literature. In 
B swell at least it was that I—and I am only one of a multitude— 
first tasted blood—if I may use such a metaphor—and discovered 
the charm of reading books. 

For if we have once read Boswell with interest—and the task 
requires no more elaborate preparatory study than would be re- 
quired for an average novel—we are at a centre from which we 
may diverge towards every point of the compass. The first thing 
to be done is, of course, to read Boswell again till the figures live 
and move, and you know, as you know of contemporary friends, 
not only what they actually said, but what they would say under 
any of the given contingencies. Your curiosity may be excited to 
discover how the tremendous hero of the talks acquitted himself in 
paper, and to look into those books of his which Mrs. Chapone and 
Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Hannah More studied so reverently and con- 
verted into codes for the conduct of their eminently respectable lives. 
I must confess that I should not expect your literary appetite to be 
as yet equal to devouring The Rambler. You are more likely to 
lay it down, as Taine appears to have done, with a sigh of bewilder- 
ment as to the causes of the attraction for the British public of 
these unimpeachable but intolerable moralizings. If, however, you 
have been touched by the singular pathos of Johnson’s verses 
upon Levelt, you may also find some charm in his sonorous and 
impressive reflections in the Vanity of Human Wishes; or you 
may discover from the Lives of the Poets that Johnson’s strong 
sense and shrewd observation of character was not confined to his 
conversation. But, to say the truth, I think that the effort of dig- 
ging down to the genuine ore in the doctor’s collected works would 
probably want an effort to which, at the supposed stage of inter- 
est, you would as yet hardly be equal. What I may assume you 
to have felt, though possibly without knowing what it was that 
you felt, is the peculiar fascination of one aspect of the eighteenth 
century. Denunciation of the eighteenth century, of its specula- 
tions, its poetry, its ideal of life and art was a part of the domi- 
nant code of the succeeding era. All such denunciations are 
mistaken ; and, after all, the denouncers ought to have reflected 
that their fathers had one undeniable merit, that, namely, of pro- 
ducing the sons. But, in any case, we are learning to feel the 
charm of the time when there was really something worth calling 
society in London; when you could meet a few friends and talk 
over matters, grave or gay ; and count upon meeting them again 
in a day or two; and form a little concert in which each man was 
ready spontaneously to take his own part; instead of being in a whirl 
of independent atoms too vast and continuously agitated to form any 
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stable compound. That is why it is so delightful to attend the meet- 
ings of Johnson’s club, where a man, as the doctor said, could fold 
his legs and have his talk out ; linger—rather too long perhaps— 
over his bottle of port and cultivate a genuine art of conversation. 
The society strikes us as immutably cosy and quiet and friendly, and 
capable of rational enjoyment. A man of letters in the seventeenth 
century had to hang on to the skirts of some prince or noble, 
and had to look well to his steps if he were to keep out of the 
sweep of furious controversies and the quarrels which were settled 
by desperate civil war. In our own, he is like a straw tossing on 
the eddies and conflicting currents of limitless ocean of talk and 
journalism. The quiet little social world in which Johnson could 
form his club forms a pleasant interval of domestic peace and 
comfort. When we are once acclimatized in that region, we are 
in a fitting state of mind to enjoy the exquisite charm of Gold- 
smith, who is one of the most delightful satellites in the system 
whose centre of gravity was the great lexicographer. Though 
Goldsmith’s biographers have complained of Boswell’s harmless 
jealousy, you cannot read him without learning to love Goldsmith. 
Then you are duly prepared to appreciate what is perhaps the 
most perennially interesting of English novels. The Vicar of 
Wakefield does not discuss theology or socialism; nor does it 
try to attract us by casting aside all shackles of decency and 
revealing the terrible depths of human vice and misery. A 
writer who expounded such a gentle unreflective idealism in these 
days would be probably guilty of the worst kind of affectation— 
the affectation of simplicity. But as with Goldsmith it was still 
genuine, his idyllic picture has retained its charm, not to be 
eclipsed by many more philosophical and profound observers. 
Scientific historians may. trace in it one of the manifestations of 
the sentimentalism which, as expounded by Rousseau, was to be 
a symptom of the coming revolutionary crash. But the charm of 
Goldsmith is just that his sentimentalism is still sweet and simple. 
It may remind us of the fact that there were probably real Vicars 
of Wakefield in those days. We generally judge the clergy of 
the time as they were judged by the Methodists of their day or 
by the Radicals of the next century; they were terribly want- 
ing in enthusiasm, given to non-residence and pluralism; trying 
to scale the ladder of preferment by subserviency to noble patrons 
whose sons they had accompanied on the grand tour. Yet there 
were many kindly, honourable men among them, leading quiet 
domestic lives, and valued by their neighbours for friendly patri- 
archal ways, though they had not yet developed into philanthropic 
societies and agitations for the suppression of things in general. 
George Eliot’s “ Mr. Giltil” was a survival of the type. To know them 
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from themselves, we may be encouraged to pass from Goldsmith’s 
pages into some of the actual country parsonages of the time. 
We may spend our leisure with White of Selborne, and amuse our- 
selves by acquiring an interest in the habits of his historical tor- 
toise—too fitting a type, perhaps, of the quiet country life of his 
day—or note how, as Lovell observes, he was made perfectly happy, 
while the American War was raging and General Burgoyne sur- 
rendering at Saratoga, by accounting for the peculiar somersault 
in which rooks occasionally indulge, due, it seems, to their habit 
of scratching themselves with one claw on the wing. And White 
may suggest to us to cultivate the society of Cowper, who about 
the same time was soothing himself under his terrible mental 
sufferings by making friends with his hares and lounging in the 
quaint little village society of Olney. Cowper somewhere describes 
a view from an eminence which, from his mode of referring to it, 
suggests a mountain equal at least to Helvellyn if not to Mont 
Blane, and then informs you that the view was bounded in one 
direction by a lofty quickset hedge. That might be a kind of 
symbol of his position. He will not take you to any giddy heights 
of thought; his horizon is bounded in every direction by mild 
domestic objects ; you don’t see beyond the squire and the parson 
and the village shoemaker and a few kind friends who drop in 
from the great world at which he only peeps, as he says, through 
the loopholes of retreat ; but there is something soothing and re- 
freshing in the atmosphere, and even a quickset hedge is a plea- 
santer boundary than the chimney-pots of a London street. Cowper’s 
letters, we shall admit, deserve their reputation. Taking him for our 
correspondent, reading his playful gentle stream of friendly talk, we 
imbibe a delicious sense of calm as we fancy him sitting down to his 
desk without hurry in suffering from the incessant recurrence of 
modern posts, quietly rubbing his pen and elaborating some deli- 
cate little conceit with an undertouch of pathetic meaning, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh—and ourselves. Possibly 
Cowper may suggest that there are other letters of the time who 
will reflect more stirring scenes, and the memoirs of persons of 
quality. Horace Walpole is waiting with his nine volumes of 
letters to introduce you to the society which repudiated Johnson 
as one of the unwashed and despised Cowper as a Methodist. 
There was no cleverer man in those days; nobody who had a 
keener perception of the working of the system to which he be- 
longed, or had a sharper detective’s eye for prying into the vanity 
and the corrupt and selfish motives of the great actors on his 
exalted stage. You do not love a man so full of little spites and 
such delight in increasing the weakness of his neighbours. You 
are irritated with his desperate resolution to be at all hazards 
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frivolous and cynical in order to keep the proper tone of a man of 
the world. But you soon become aware that the intellect which 
lurked under that mask was amazingly quick in perception, and by 
no means the dupe of its own affectations. It is wonderful how 
many of our best historical pictures would lose their best touches 
if Walpole had not written or had been really the mere dandy 
which he professed. Walpole will lead you, if you please, to the 
House of Commons, enable you to listen to Pitt’s thunders, or to 
hear the scandal of the lobby, and so launch you into political his- 
tory. But as you become familiar with the sayings and doings of 
the fine people, commemorated in his pages, you will probably learn 
to relish another kind of reading, which has a charm of its own; 
the reading which the philosopher perhaps despises, the delightful 
browsing among the humble annals which provide little vignettes 
or marginal annotations to the grave historian’s page. There are 
half-a-dozen collections into which you may be led, if you have the 
least touch of the antiquary about you and wish to follow some of 
your new acquaintances a little further. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, first of a countless and still daily multiplying race, and the 
“Annual Register,” and, above all, to my taste, the collection of 
“State Trials,” are so fascinating when you once take them up in 
the proper spirit—the spirit that is of idle rambling through a 
quaint museum of curiosities, that you are tempted to prefer them 
to all the standard authors. Queer glimpses into forgotten corners of 
social life, odd illustrations of the thoughts and ways of our prede- 
cessors are constantly filling up the background to the more stately 
figures in whom you profess to be mainly interested. It was my 
fate not very long ago to plunge into the dreariest of all literary 
problems, the question as to the authorship of Junius. The study 
of the argumentation tended, I fear, to lower permanently my 
estimate of the intelligence of mankind; but incidentally I had to 
turn over all whole series of the newspapers and magazines of the 
year 1770 and thereabouts. At the end of the process I did not 
regret my labours upon a thankless task, for I had unconsciously 
acquired a more vivid conception than I had ever possessed before 
of the whole literary and political machinery of the time. I had 
fancied that I knew something of the time when Chatham was de- 
elaiming, and when Wilkes was the popular hero; but after follow- 
ing the discussions day by day, and studying history as it oozed 
out in the four old newspapers of the time, I felt as if I had heard 
the voice and watched the gestures of the orators instead of reading 
a second-hand summary of a colourless report. 

Without following my imaginary course of reading into further 
detail, it is enough to say that when you have once become 
naturalized in any State of the Republic of letters, you become a 
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citizen of the whole federal system. The region which I have 
supposed you to enter is not one famous for the greatest master- 
pieces. Its advantage is simply that in some respects it is perhaps 
the easiest of access for us at the present day. When you have 
once established: your footing you may travel backwards or 
forwards: the study of the Johnson dynasty may take you to 
the previous reign, whose annals are given in his Lives of the 
Poets, to Pope or Swift, Bolingbroke or Addison, to the Journal to 
Stella, and to the polished satires which give the quintessence of 
the most refined society of the day. Or you may pass on to the 
new race which, led by Coleridge and Wordsworth, and Scott and 
Byron, was to express the emotions and convictions of the revolu- 
tion. Or, again, you might cross the channel and make acquaint- 
ance with Rousseau—his Confessions, at least, is still among the 
most vivid of books—who, as Johnson thought, ought to have 
been transported for life, but who somehow succeeded in strangely 
quickening the pulses of all our ancestors, or to the great man 
whose work, in Johnson’s tine, was heralding the awakening of 
the German intellect. When your interest is once aroused, it may 
lead you in any direction, to philosophy or poetry, to fiction or to 
political economy, by likeness or contrast, to the contiguous re- 
gions or to those most widely separated from them in time and 
space. 

I cannot attempt to point out promising routes; I must try 
to indicate a little more clearly the principles upon which my 
suggestions have gone. You may think that I have been suggest- 
ing a rather roundabout method of cultivating a literary taste, and 
a method, you may add, more likely to turn out a Dryasdust than 
a genuine lover of letters. Why not set to work at once upon the 
masterpieces? Are they not to be appreciated without all this 
subsidiary labour? To that I reply, undoubtedly read them, if 
you can read them with enjoyment, and do not trouble yourselves 
as to whether your enjoyment is precisely of the right stamp 
according to the orthodox critic. As a matter of fact, 1 have not 
the least doubt that the great masters frequently make their way 
to the hearts of innumerable readers who are totally unprovided 
with any critical apparatus whatever. I do not doubt, for example, 
that Keats enjoyed Homer, through Chapman’s version, far more 
sincerely than the original has been enjoyed by many profound 
Greek scholars. I believe that many of our great-grandfathers 
who saw Garrick’s acting had as genuine a faith in Shakespeare 
as their descendants, though the reasons which they gave were 
often puerile, and philosophical critics had not arisen to supply 
them with worse reasons still. That is part of my case. What- 
ever you read with enjoyment is worth reading, and there are no 
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limits to be assigned to the mode in which really great men can 
make their way to your hearts. I remember being awed by Carey’s 
Dante, when I could hardly read, and though it was no more than 
a fairy-story to me, it left a certain impression.. My purpose has 
been to suggest how, when you feel that obstacles do exist, that 
there is a veil between you and the object of observation of others, 
you may best succeed in entering the shrine and getting rid of 
the accidental causes of alienation. The great man, in virtue of 
his greatness, reflects the deepest thoughts in the most stimulating 
ideals of his own time. He is himself, but he is also the concen- 
trated essence of the contemporary thought. He deals with its 
problems, feels its sorrows and joys, utters old aspirations ; and it 
is because, not in spite of his representative character, that his 
teaching is acceptable to us. The abstract principles which are 
equally true in all times and places are of the highest value in 
science, and (when you can get them) in philosophy. But in 
literature, such truths correspond to uninteresting commonplaces. 
What literature gives is their concrete embodiment; what makes 
them interesting is the infusion of the idiosyncrasy of the writer 
and their embodiment in the intellectual form of the time. That 
is why it sharpens our perceptions to steep ourselves in the con- 
temporary modes of thought. I may instance my previous hero, 
Dr. Johnson. His critic condemned him, as I have said, because 
he had not read Professor Max Miiller’s lectures. That was not 
his fault, poor man; nor was it his fault that he lived in the days 
of George III. and Lord North, instead of Queen Victoria and 
Mr. Gladstone. You are likely enough, however, at starting, to 
take the attitude of his ingenious critic, and, if you happen to 
be a radical, to be offended because he proposed to transport Rous- 
seau and scorned the rhetoric about Wilkes and Liberty. You 
agree without further thought with the adversaries who set him 
down as a miserable old bigot. But the true lover of literature 
learns, and that, I may say incidentally, is to my mind, one of 
the great advantages of a love of literature, to admire the men 
who differ from him as heartily as the men with whom he agrees, 
You may be the most convinced of radicals, and yet admire what 
was the real substratum of Johnson’s Toryism ; the huge massive 
common-sense ; the hatred for all the mere foppery of insincere 
oratory; the conviction that among all the ills that the human 
race endure there are many which lie too deep for kings to cause 
or cure. Suppose that every one of his applications, of his princi- 
ples, was wrong, and that his Toryism was full of the most anti- 
quated prejudices; they are dead and buried. We can afford 
now to regard them as simply quaint and amusing, and find 
room for sympathy with the sentiment of profound veneration 
12* 
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for the permanent elements of order and morality which must 
underlie all satisfactory political changes. We lose our temper 
in the heated arguments of to-day. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury rouse our enthusiasm and our antipathy. We can read 
both Pitt and Fox calmly, without risk of irritation, and ac- 
quire some of the tolerant spirit, which, useful in all cases, is 
the very foundation of sound literary judgment. 

To return, however, to the more purely literary point of view, I 
have endeavoured to describe what in my own experience is the 
most fruitful way of studying literature. When you are studying 
scientifically you have to make up your mind to much repulsive 
drudgery. You must have formule without knowing how they are 
to be used, fill you mind with dry dates and facts, and take it on 
faith that at some future period you will see how they supply you 
with useful materials. Readiness to encounter such drudgery is a 
great quality, though I confess that it seems to me that so much 
is inevitable that there can be no reason for making it needlessly 
dry. Whatever we try to learn we shall have plenty of opportunity 
for cultivating the virtue of patience. But the study of literature, 
especially of our own literature, should, it seems to me, be essen- 
tially from the first a cultivation of the faculty of enjoyment. 
The love should precede or accompany the labour. We should aim at 
discovering whatever little sparks of literary enthusiasm we possess, 
and fan them judiciously till they grow into a flame. Begin anywhere. 
The greatest men, however imperfectly understood, have a power 
of touching congenial minds in spite of all difficulties, though it is 
also a commonplace that to understand the great man fully you must 
understand his time; that Shakespeare means the England of 
Elizabeth, Addison the England of Anne, and Scott the England of 
George III. It is one test of your genuine sympathy with a great 
man that you develop an appetite for what is apparently drudgery, 
and learn to delight in all the trifling details which enable you to 
see through him the full significance of all contemporary thoughts. 
Or, if it happens that your appetite for the great performance be 
somewhat dull, that you find yourselves repelled by accidental 
circumstances, by the dialect, in a wide sense, in which the mes- 
sage is uttered, then, I should say, do not attempt to force your 
admiration ; never deceive yourself—it is the easiest of deceit—as 
to your own literary likings and dislikings ; just take hold of any- 
thing that does please you ; of frivolous novels or mere antiquarian 
odds and ends ; and in any case of something, whatever it may be, 
that has for you the charm of freshness and vitality, and dwell 
upon it till the time begins to come to life, and you feel yourself 
at home with your ancestors, able to understand their silence as 
well as their utterance, and prepared at last to estimate the true 
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greatness of the men who most fully uttere1 all that was stirring 
confusedly and inarticulately in their least powerful contemporaries. 
Finally, if you have no taste for great writers or small, no little 
spark of interest to be fanned into flame, what ought you do? 
How, if you have no ear for music, are you to become a musician ? 
I don’t know. But I will say that there are many better things in 
this world than books. 

I do not know whether I have said anything at all helpful. I 
have spoken partly under the impression made upon me by some 
recent controversies. The question, for example, has been raised 
whether a professor of English literature ought to teach philology 
or to teach criticism? Philology is dry enough, though it leads 
to very interesting problems; and criticism is an attempt to 
govern the judgment of the hearers by dogmas which are exceed- 
ingly doubtful in themselves, and which are worse than useless 
so far as they check the spontaneous sentiments. I confess that 
in my judgment, both suggestions seem to be mistaken. Know- 
ledge of the structure of language is entirely different from 
literary taste. Criticism is not at present, and probably never 
will be, a science, and it is therefore idle to teach it as a science. 
But I fancy, notwithstanding this, that a professor may really be 
useful, if he is content with a function different from either. To 
study literature is implicitly to study history. It is to acquire a 
knowledge of the growth of thought and imaginative symbolism 
which is correlative to what is called political and social history. 
Neither study can be divorced from the other without a loss of 
freshness and significance. Let me put the point paradoxically. 
I hold that if you wished to understand the literary movement of 
the revolutionary period, you might, not improbably,do more by 
reading Adam Smith intelligently than by reading all the literary 
discourses of accepted critics and wsthetic philosophers. The 
Wealth of Nations may, it is true, interest you only as introducing 
you to certain formule about supply and demand, the theory of 
rent or the history of banking. But to read it with full intelligence 
is also to learn something of the real nature of that vast industrial 
revolution which lay beneath the great social and the great lite- 
rary movements. It is therefore to learn more clearly what were 
the hopes and fears which led one party to burst through the old 
fetters of tradition, and what, on the other hand, were the sen- 
timents which gave fresh interest in the ancient social constitution 
to those who feared the forces of destruction. Literature, in short, 
is one utterance of Matthew Arnold’s Zeitgeist—the vague but real 
entity which is a summary of all the sympathies and modes of 
thought and feeling characteristic of the best minds at a given 
stage of human progress. <A teacher, I think, who looks upon the 
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literary development of a nation from that point of view can do 
much to put you in the way of understanding the great. represen- 
tatives of any special period. There will always remain the purely 
personal element, the idiosyncrasy of the great writer which attracts 
you by ties of sympathy so fine and delicate that they elude any 
ordinary powers of critical analysis. There is always much in 
which the student must minister to himself: a great deal that he 
must bring as well as something that he may find. What I have 
endeavoured to do is to point out one way in which he may culti- 
vate and stimulate the taste of which he must, in any case, possess 
the germs. His reward will be double; the discovery on the one 
hand of all the delight of free and unrestricted intercourse with 
the greatest minds of the past; and the other, of the pleasure 
which may be found even in reading rubbish if you only read it in 
the proper spirit. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S TERRITORY IN 1894. 


In the spring of last year our party of four started for the Cape 
intending to travel through Matabililand and Mashunaland by 
waggon. We were in happy uncertainty as to how this was to be 
accomplished, but as regarded both the route to be pursued and 
the mode of conveyance to be employed, two things only were 
certain, that no two people gave the sa:ne advice, and that each 
person was convinced that his plan was the only one that was 
practically possible. Finally, our arrangements were made in 
accordance with the advice of Mr. G. Grey, who had lived for 
some time in the Chartered Company’s territory, and who made the 
fifth member of our party during the whole of our “trekking” ex- 
pedition. I may add that we never had any reason to regret 
having put ourselves in his hands. 

As two of our waggons had to be built specially for our needs, it 
was some weeks before we were able to start. These were spent 
in visiting the Orange Free State, Basutoland, Johannesburg and 
Kimberley ; and we finally joined our wazgons on tho 30th of 
May near Mafeking. 

The following extracts compiled from my letters and journal 
have been limited to what was written during our waggon journey. 
They were written with no thought of publication, and do not 
pretend even to give a full account of our travels, much less an 
account of the country. Nearly everything personal has, of course, 
been omitted, and that being so, I take this opportunity of 
saying, once for all, that we were everywhere received with a 
kindness it is impossible to exaggerate. Everyone we met seemed 
to think no trouble too great and no inconvenience worth con- 
sidering which could minister to our comfort; and we shall 
always retain the most grateful remembrance of the wonderful 
hospitality of South Africa. 


I. 
Willow Park, Zeerust, Transvaal, 
June 3rd, 1894. 
We have actually begun our waggon trek at last, but though 
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we started last Wednesday we have only had two nights in the 
waggons, so you see we are being broken in gradually. We left 
Kimberley on Tuesday last. That night at about ten we reached 
Vryburg, and there slept in the train, going on next morning in 
a little ‘special’ along the as yet unopened line as far as the rails 
are laid, about ninety miles. At Marizani Mr. G. Grey met us 
with the horses and ‘ spider,’ a kind of buggy, drawn by four mules, 
whence we drove for about six: miles to where our waggons 
were outspanned. There are three of them. One is a second- 
hand buck-waggon* for the stores and heavy luggage, the other 
two are occupied, one by the three gentlemen and one by the 
two ladies. Ours is supposed to be a model of all that is luxuri- 
ous. It is about fourteen feet long, and about six feet wide above 
wheels. It is covered with a canvas tent over its whole length, 
out the roof is not quite high enough for me to stand upright 
inside. It is divided by a curtain about half way along. At 
the front end are our beds, which lie parallel with the length 
of the waggon, and when down meet in the middle. They can 
be fastened up by day to the sides of the waggon if required. 
Under them are lockers, and our boxes fill up the floor in the 
middle. The waggon is lined with dark green cloth. The back 
end has small lockers along its sides with cushions on them to 
sit on. One gets out at the end by a high step, or when the oxen 
are outspanned (unharnessed), by a ladder, as the floor of the wag- 
gon is over four feet from the ground. The gentlemen’s waggon 
is of the same size as ours, but it has no central partition, and 
the beds lie across instead of along it. Both waggons are closed 
at the ends by curtains which can be fastened firmly all round. 
The buck-waggon is drawn by a span (team) of eighteen oxen, and 
the other two by fourteen and twelve respectively. The harness 
is of the most elementary kind, consisting of a trek-chain fastened 
to the end of the diisselboom (pole), and having yokes attached to 
it at intervals of about eight to ten feet. The yoke is like a thick 
curtain-pole, about five feet long. At each end of it (the trek- 
chain being fastened to the middle) is a pair of notched slips of 
wood called “skeis,” let into holes in the yokes at a sufficient 
distance apart for the neck of an ox to fit in between them. The 
yoke thus lies across the necks of the oxen, the skeis being per- 
pendicular, and the whole pull being against the backbone just 
in front of the shoulders. The skeis and a bit of reim fastened 
to one skei, brought round under the neck and hitched to the 
other, prevent the yokes from slipping off. There are no reins, ex- 
cept a little bit of reim (strip of raw hide) fastened to the front pair 
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of oxen, by which the ‘leader, who walks in front in difficult 
places, pulls them in the required direction. All other guiding 
is done by shouts and a liberal use of the whip in the hands 
of the ‘driver. The yokes seem to me to combine the greatest 
amount of discomfort to the oxen with the smallest amount 
of efficiency; but the fact that it is necessary to have the harness 
as far as possible made of materials and in a form that can be 
easily procured or repaired on the veldt (open country), by un- 
skilled labour, is no doubt one reason why no efforts seem to 
have been made to improve it. 

Our party consists, besides ourselves, of a conductor, called 
Dennison; a driver and leader to each waggon; a man to 
look after the horses; Hendrik, the little Hottentot driver of 
the spider, whose nostrils are wider from side to side than 
from top to bottom, giving him a most monkey-like appearance ; 
Eley the cook, a first-rate man; and a good-looking youth called 
Soul, whose soul seems to have more resemblance to his colour 
than to his form. He is the cook’s boy, but cannot be of much 
service, as he washes plates at the rate of about six an hour. 
His luggage consists of a tuft of ostrich feathers and a concertina 
tied up in a blue handkerchief, on which he plays one dismal ditty 
of four notes repeated about a thousand times consecutively. All 
these, except, of course, the conductor, are ‘boys,’ 2.e., coloured men. 

On the day we stared, our oxen were inspanned (harnessed) about 
6 p.m., and we all walked behind. It was quite dark, and after going 
a mile or two we blundered into so many mud-holes that I got into 
the waggon (Mrs. Grey having done so some time before). The 
men soon joined us there, and jolt, jolt, jolt we went along. How 
we shall ever learn to sleep when the waggons are moving I don’t 
know. We got more and more bored with sitting on narrow high 
seats, jogging along in the dark at the rate of two and a half miles 
an hour. We had had nothing to eat since luncheon, and were not 
to be allowed anything till the oxen outspanned at 10 p.m. Every- 
thing was higglety-pigglety. We were very tired, and Mrs. Grey 
had a bad headache. Mr. G. Grey thought we had much too 
much luggage, and that we were all very unreasonable about things 
in general. Mr. A. Grey didn’t wish us to trek * as had been arranged 
by our conductor, for fear that it would tire his wife too much. 
Mr. G. Grey kept saying the oxen would get knocked up if 
the arrangements were altered. Altogether there was an air 
of depression about us. Suddenly, amid hoarse yells and shrieks, 
the waggons stopped. Out the men jumped to see what was 
wrong. The buck-waggon in front of us had stuck in the mud, 
and the leaders and drivers were screeching enough to skin 
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their throats in their efforts to make the oxen pull it out. Their 
shouts were accompanied by violent crackings of whips, and the 
poor oxen got well beaten also. Mr. A. Grey presently came 
back minus his slippers. He had rashly ventured forward too 
near the buck-waggon, and was only saved from sticking in 
the mud, like it, by leaving them behind. We recovered them 
next day. They were the last fond present of his eldest daughter, 
and I am sure she would not have known them again. Presently 
the oxen from our waggon were taken to help the others, and 
about ten o’clock, it being evident that we were fixed here for 
some time, we made efforts to get something to eat. Eley 
rose to the occasion, made a fire in the middle of the road, 
and managed to brew some tea and bake some scones (‘cookies’ 
they call them here). A couple of tins of potted meat were 
rescued out of the buck-waggon, and with the aid of our pocket- 
knives and good will we soon made a very hearty meal. The 
oxen were now so tired that it was arranged to give them a rest of 
two hours before again trying to get the waggon out. So we all 
went to bed, and had a good sleep till 4.30 a.m., when at last the 
mud-hole was crossed. Mrs. Grey and I had got to bed under 
difficulties, for our lamps went out before we were half undressed. 
From 4.30 to about eight we again jolted along, sometimes nearly 
thrown from one side to another, the cold frosty air getting down 
our necks, our pillows and mattresses slipping in every direction 
but the right one, and with generally a thorough feeling of dirt 
and discomfort. At about eight, we happened to look out of the 
little window in front, and saw we were coming to a small drift (ford) 
full of rocks, so we hastily lay down and held on with both hands till 
we were through. Lucky for us that we did so. The men, who 
had not seen it, were thrown backwards and forwards all over 
the place. Just beyond this we outspanned. The men had a 
good bathe in the river, but we poor women had to do without 
water till we were dressed, and then our supply was of the 
scantiest, and my ablutions were performed standing out on the 
veldt. We have an excellent cook, and except for the scantiness 
of the meal on the first night, we have fed like fighting cocks. 
We have game of various kinds shot by the men, and we have 
a fine provision of tinned meats, jams, butter, &c. Preserved milk 
is the weakest point of our fare. 

We got to Mafeking about luncheon time, and settled to stay 
there for the day to arrange our luggage, and try and get rid of 
some superfluities. Thereupon the veldt was strewn with our goods 
in most admired confusion, and the afternoon was spent in sort- 
ing them, to the astonishment of all beholders. Mr. Taylor, 
who has a large farm about thirty-six miles off, and who knew Mr. 
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A. Grey in England, came over to see us at Mafeking, and in- 
vited us to stay with him for a day or two. The difficulty was 
the Custom House, as Mafeking is in British Bechuanaland and 
Willow Park is in the Transvaal. Mr. A. Grey telegraphed to 
Pretoria for facilities for our waggons, and next day we drove 
with Mr. Taylor to Malmani, where we were to receive the answer 
which was to decide whether the waggons were to follow or not. 
On our way through Mafeking the magistrate told us we might 
very likely be stopped on the frontier if we had no doctor’s 
vaccination certificate. This was awkward, as of course we had 
none. The happy thought occurred to us of asking him to write 
one, which he did; and some miles further on when we saw the 
Boer policeman riding up to us across the Veldt, we applauded 
our prudence. He demanded it, glanced at it and let us pass. 
We afterwards heard that he couldn’t read. At Malmani Mr. 
A. Grey called on the Custom House officer, who was all smiles 
and civility, which was not lessened by timely admiration of the 
baby ; and our waggons were permitted to pass with the nominal 
duty of eighteen shillings. 

We arrived at Willow Park that evening, and were most hospit- 
ably welcomed by Mrs. Taylor. It was very kind of her and Mr. 
Taylor to have us, especially just now, when their only trained 
servant had just departed without notice—a way these native 
women have. The quantity of the others did not make up for 
their lack of quality. The first morning, I gave my brown leather 
boots to the black hand-maiden to be cleaned, and they were just 
rescued by Mrs. Taylor as a great mass of blacking was about to be 
dabbed on to them. Mr. Taylor has gradually enlarged the house 
and has made it very nice and comfortable. It is easy to add on 
to a house in this country, where the custoin is for the bedrooms 
to open straight out of doors. If you want more rooms, all you 
have to do is to add them on casually anywhere, so long as they 
do not interfere with an already existing window. 

Yesterday we were taken to a German mission station some miles 
from here, in the native location. There are about 2,300 native 
huts together, nearly all circular, built of red mud of a harsh rusty 
tone of colour, and often decorated with large patterns, such as 
triangles and stripes painted in white, black, and red. They have 
neat peaked thatched roofs, and a‘scherm’ (sheltering fence) of 
red mud in front, with a few fruit trees round. The natives are 
Bechuanas, dark brown in colour with woolly hair, and lips pro- 
jecting beyond their noses. A blanket of loud pattern fastened on 
one shoulder and under the other arm is their usual costume. The 
children wear practically no clothes at all. The missionary has been 
here about thirty years, and has planted a number of Eucalyptus 
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globulus and orange trees. The former are now about 120 feet 
high, with trunks in proportion, and the orange trees are much the 
finest I have ever seen anywhere. The country here is what books 
call ‘ Park-like.” It is undulating, covered with grass (now yellow), 
and dotted over with bushes and small trees. It is varied com- 
pared to the country between Kimberley and Mafeking, which is 
almost absolutely flat and treeless in many parts, so flat indeed that 
there is one bit of the railway where the track goes thirty-five miles 
in an absolutely straight line. Now the African railways are made 
to take almost any curve, however roundabout, rather than have 
an alteration of the gradient or cuttings and embankments. 


Il. 


Between Sekamis and Palla, 
Bechuanaland, 
June 13th, 1894. 

We have now had a real trial of trekking life, and so far it is the 
greatest success. It has, however, one great drawback in com- 
mon with a good many other phases of life—there is not near 
time enough to do all one wants to do. Everyone prophesied 
that if we didn’t break down we should become frightfully 
bored from having nothing to do. Even I thought that there 
would always be ample time for sketching, walking, and riding. 
But far from it. This is how our day passes. We trek at about 
three in the morning till about seven. As the road is usually 
pretty jolty, and therefore not conducive to slumber, Mrs. Grey 
and I sleep on for another hour after we stop, 2.e., from seven 
to eight. During this time the tent is put up, and some water 
got, if possible, for our baths. Meanwhile the men have gone 
out shooting. We have breakfast together on the veldt about 
half-past nine or ten. After that till about half-past one, is free. 
I sometimes sketch, but I usually want to walk as well; or I 
ought to be writing journal, or washing clothes, or dusting out 
the waggon, or skinning birds, or darning my stockings (especially 
the last); and the time available is all too short. At one we have 
a cup of cocoa and a biscuit, and then pack up for another two 
hours’ trek, from two to four. One has to pack everything in 
most carefully, as otherwise it would be either jolted to pieces 
or tossed out. Washstand, campstools, ladder, books, &c., are all 
located in our waggon, and have to be taken out and in at each 
trek. When the afternoon trek begins, Mrs. Grey and I usually 
go in the ‘spider’ or ride. At four or half-past we outspan again ; 
then I sometimes sketch, or write (as Iam doing to you at this 
moment), with the sun going down a great red ball in the west. 
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It is too dark to go on sketching for long after five, and then 
we have dinner. This is hurried over to get the things packed 
in again, and away we go, trekking from half-past six or seven 
till ten or thereabouts. Now that there is a moon, Mrs. Grey 
and I either ride or go in the spider at first, and walk after. 
Sometimes I go on walking till the waggons outspan. Then we 
bundle into bed as quickly as possible, eating a biscuit and 
drinking a cup of cocoa or Bovril before going off to sleep. 
This time, from ten to three, is the only quiet time for sleeping; 
so one tries to make the most of it. The ‘boys’ usually sleep 
under the waggons. Almost the only drawback of the life is 
the dirt and dust. For the first week the roads were muddy, 
and our buck-waggon got ‘stuck’ several times,—once for about 
eight hours. They had to use twenty pair of oxen to pull it out, 
taking the spans from the other waggons, and even then only 
succeeded after ‘off-loading’ and much digging in front of the 
wheels, Our conductor told me that our oxen were not accustomed 
to trekking, else we should have got out of the bog much more 
quickly. Our oxen would not pull with a will, nor all together. One 
lay down and had to be cruelly thrashed till he got up again; and, 
indeed, they were all thrashed most unmercifully. I suppose it 
can’t be helped, but it is horrid to see; and all the time the 
drivers and leaders rush about along the line making day hideous 
with their yells and shrieks. Now we have passed the mud 
and got into the land of dust. It is inches deep on the roads, 
and flies up in thick clouds as you go along. Luckily it does 
not bother us when we are outspanned; but one is never clean, 
as everything that one touches is covered with it. Since I 
wrote from Willow Park we have travelled about 160 miles. 
The country has been mostly very flat, but one day we had a 
pretty view of low hills, and twice we have been near low kopjes 
(little hills), and once in a native village. The vegetation is utterly 
different to what it is in Cape Colony. There all sorts of low 
shrubs and flowering plants grow out of the sand. Here 
it is all grass with very few flowering plants. The grass is 
often three feet high or more, and at this time of year it is 
quite yellow and dead. Out of it grow quantities of bushes, 
some quite small, and some as large as hawthorns. The com- 
monest is the camel-thorn, a kind of acacia with white thorns, 
sometimes several inches long, but their size and colour adver- 
tise them so well that they are easily avoided. There is another 
bush with very small leathery heart-shaped leaves, and thorns 
which divide into two, and then again into four, and some- 
times into six points. A third has pairs of thorns, one straight 
and the other hooked back. But the worst of all is the well- 
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named ‘ Wait-a-bit, with small thorns in pairs, both hooked back, 
which you hardly see till you are caught fast. 

Two days ago we reached the left bank of the Marico River, and 
now we are near the Limpopo. Along the banks of these rivers 
the trees are larger, and sometimes moderately good from the 
English standpoint. There are quantities of birds, some of per- 
fectly gorgeous colours—blue, green, yellow, pink, scarlet, white, 
in varying shades and combinations—and many of strange and 
interesting shapes. Animals are not so easily seen, but there are 
a good many small antelopes about. I saw a lot of spring-buck 
one day. This morning I saw two fascinating little creatures in a 
tree, like lemurs or small monkeys. They don’t usually come out 
much by day, so it was rather luck seeing them. They are here 
popularly called ‘ Night-Apes.’ There are many snakes—though 
we have seen none—most of them deadly poisonous. There are 
also hyzenas, but neither have we seen these. The men of the 
party are always trotting about with their guns, and always com- 
plaining of the said guns, or the dogs, or something. Certainly 
they miss pretty often. Guinea fowl,small bustards, and francolins 
(commonly called, in this land of misnomer, pheasants and part- 
ridges) are the commonest. We have four dogs and only one is 
of the least use. One was run over by the waggon the other day 
right across the body. I never thought the poor brute would re- 
cover; but he is quite cheerful now. 

My sketches are mostly bad. The air is so dry that it is almost 
impossible to put on a wash at all. And I hardly ever have time 
for more than a very hasty attempt. 


Ill. 


Palapsye, Bechuanaland, 
June 20th, 1894. 

We arrived heré this morning and found a delightful bundle 
of letters awaiting us. We have now been practically three 
weeks without hearing anything of the outside world—even 
from a newspaper; so that you can imagine how we devour every 
word. Characteristically, there was one thing we did hear. When 
we were at Palla, Mr. G. and Mr. A. Grey rode into the village (we 
were outspanned two miles off) and saw one of the English 
Bechuanaland police. From him they enquired and learned who 
had won the Derby. I don’t believe they asked for any other 
news, 

My last letter was written from near Palla. Since then we 
have continued to trek through an almost absolutely flat coun- 
try, dotted over with bush which varies in thickness and in the 
species of which it is composed, but which, as regards general 
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effect in the landscape, hardly varies at all. Owing to it you can 
rarely see more than three hundred yards in any direction, In one 
place where we outspanned the bush was chiefly composed of 
Mopani trees,—a shrub or small tree which you see much men- 
tioned in books by ivory-hunters, as elephants are so fond of it. 
It has a very curious evergreen leaf, almost like the outspread 
wings of a butterfly, the stalk taking the place of the body. The 
two halves usually fold together a little, instead of being quite 
flat. The commonest shrub of all is the camel-thorn, which I 
mentioned in my last letter. This being the beginning of 
winter, many trees are bare, and others are yellow and russet in 
their autumn colouring. We have had no adventures since I 
last wrote, and the life is very monotonous, but so far not at all 
dull. We have kept along the Limpopo for a long way; and this 
was a paradise to the men, because where there are trees and water, 
there there is game. Mr. G. Grey shot a hartebeest the other 
day; it is about the size of a red deer, and its meat was quite 
excellent. This particular animal was in very good health and 
condition, but when the skull was cut open to take off the horns, 
we found that both the top of the nasal passages just under the 
floor of the brain, and also the cavities below the horns and above 
the brain, were full of horrible white maggots, about an inch long 
and very fat. You never saw so disgusting a sight. I put some 
of the maggots in spirits of wine to bring home. Yesterday both 
Mr. G. and Mr. A. Grey had shots at koodoo,* but missed. The 
latter came home wild with excitement about the sport. 

Tor some days past the water has been dirty and scarce. It 
is often so dirty that you can’t see the bottom of a cup which 
is half full of it, and this we not only wash in, but drink; 
and Mr. G. Grey says it is remarkably good. But the tea does 
taste very nasty at times. I am becoming thankful for small 
mercies. When I left home I thought tea without cream poor 
stuff Then I began to be thankful for fresh milk. Now tea 
with preserved milk, if made with clean water, is quite deli- 
cious, and even with dirty water is tolerable. Three days ago 
we had to cross forty miles of ‘Thirst land, for which prepara- 
tions had to be made. Mrs. Grey’s and my part in this consisted 
in preparing some drinking water. Accordingly the cook’s boy, 
Soul, was sent to fetch some. After about an hour he returned 
with a bucket full of the muddy mixture, which had been col- 
lected by means of a tin pannikin from a deep hole dug in the 
dry sand of a river bed. (I have sketched that river bed, and 
when you see it you will not be surprised at its taking so long to 


* An antelope as large as a cow with long spiral horns. 
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get water from it.) We precipitated the mud in this by means of 
alum, then boiled and filtered it. But though we spent hours over 
this, we still had not enough, and tea and coffee had to be made with 
the muddy water. Mrs. Grey and I kept a small private store of 
the clean water in vulcanite water-bottles of our own, else we 
should have got none for either painting or drinking, as the men 
drank all the rest, and had some of mine too. The ‘men’ means 
only white men, for all coloured men are called ‘boys. The 
difficulty in getting over the forty miles of ‘Thirst land’ was the 
oxen and horses, and we had to arrange our plans accordingly. 
We trekked at night for ten miles (average pace, two and a half 
miles an hour). When we outspanned early next morning, the 
oxen were slowly driven back for five miles, feeding as they went, 
to where there was a little water which they could drink, though 
too filthy for us; after which they were driven slowly back to camp. 
We then made three treks of four hours, with intervals of only two 
hours between, arriving at Mopani Pan at about nine next day. 
Though we have light loads, and travelled all night, our poor 
beasts were pretty well done up by that time. One of our drivers 
is not so good as the others, and does not make his oxen work 
evenly, so that one of his span was completely worn out, and it and 
its yoke-fellow had to be taken out and allowed to come here loose. 
The heavy sand of the roads is pleasant for those in the waggon— 
when the wind blows the dust away,—and I sleep during such treks 
like a top; but I have not yet learned to sleep when the road, as 
it was this morning, is like the dry bed of a river full of boulders, 
and everything jumps up and down in the waggon, including its 
_human occupants. [ lie on my back with my knees up, and sup- 

port myself on my elbows and feet to lessen the jar. Mrs. Grey 
rolls and bounds about, groaning when a worse jolt comes than 
usual, which, I am sorry to say, always makes me go into hopeless 
laughter. All our springs are more or less broken, but I don’t 
think that it makes much difference. These wonderful waggons 
are not such paragons of excellence as they should have been. 
Our trek chains break whenever a good strain is put on them, our 
springs are broken and bent, the strain is causing opening of the 
boards like in a ship after a storm. One thing has stood well, and 
that is the canvas tent over each, which so far remains entire, 
although the drivers appear to take a peculiar pleasure in driving 
them against the thorn bushes. The other night, in a place where 
the road was extra wide and good, the men’s waggon was driven 
against a great projecting branch, of which all the twigs had been 
torn off; so that the thick sharp-pointed spike stuck out in the 
most aggressively conspicuous manner. The canvas was injured, 
but, wonderful to relate, was not ripped open. 
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If you hear that we have killed nine lions on our way here, you 
can believe as much of it as you like. Some men in a waggon in 
front of us have spread the report along the road that we saw nine, 
and spent our time in pursuing them with rifles and revolvers. So 
much has this been believed, that our conductor met some men 
carrying rifles who had gone about with them ever since they heard 
the story, so as to be prepared for the lions’ appearance. 

We have most kindly been lent a hut to live in here for the 
twenty-four hours of our stay; its owner, Mr. Saddler, having vacated 
it for our benefit. Its shape is that of a magnified native hut, 
round, with high-peaked thatched roof, in which lizards run about. 
[ am looking forward to Mrs. Grey’s misery to-night if she fancies 
she hears rats in the roof. The town is built on the slope of a hill, 
and there is a lovely view of blue hills to the north, which augurs 
well for the future of our trip. The chief Khama came to see our 
waggons this morning and appeared to admire them, but thought 
them too wide for the bush. (They are wider than is usual.) He 
is much like other natives in general appearance, to our undistin- 
guishing eyes, and was of course dressed in European costume. He 
scarcely uttered a word, so I don’t know how much English he 
knows. I am told that he is not likely to be succeeded by anyone 
who will be able to carry out his policy so well as he himself has 
done. 

In telling you of our difficulties in getting water, I forgot to 
mention that once all we had for washing during twenty-four 
hours was exactly one cupful—and that black with mud. This 
not only did duty in the morning, but had to be reserved for 
subsequent use. Our hands get filthy again but a few minutes after 
washing, so that one must try and wash them at least once during 
the day ; and the state of dirt in which one is obliged to go to bed 
is disgusting. If such are the pleasures of ox-waggon travelling, 
it is better to stay at home, you may say. Yet when Mr. Grey 
lately appealed to each of us all round to say whether, if we could 
at that moment suddenly project ourselves back to England we 
should do so, there was a unanimous chorus of “ No.” 


IV. 
Bulawayo, Matabililand, 
July 5th, 1894. 

Here we are, arrived at the end of the first stage of our trek- 
king—and perfectly successfully. And here again we find a de- 
lightful batch of letters awaiting us. You say that Sir Henry 
Loch thinks we shall never stand the journey. He is not the 
only man who thinks us crazy. The general view over the country 


is that we are crazy to come, and Mr, A. Grey crazy to bring us. 
VOL. XXV, 13 
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People cannot believe we are not utterly bored with waggon travel- 
ling. On the contrary, I find one gets to suit oneself more and 
more to the situation, and, except for the dust and dirt and the 
hurry, there are very few drawbacks to the life. 

My last letter was from Palapsye, written just before we ought 
to have started to continue our travels. Our waggons had started 
the night before, and we were to ride and catch them up, accom- 
panied by Mr. A. Grey’s cousin, Major Grey, who remained with us 
till we reached Tati. But as the moment for departure ap- 
proached, a whisper ran round that the horses were lost. A hue 
and cry was set up, and after some hours they were recovered ; 
but by that time it was too late to join the waggons by daylight. 
Accordingly it was settled that we should start when the moon 
rose betwéen eight and nine; and as the waggons would mean- 
while be going on, we would have about eighteen miles to go 
before we joined them. As everything that could had been sent 
on by the waggons, and we had expected to ride in the hot sun, we 
had kept out no wraps. Mrs. Grey got one of her husband’s 
jackets, and, except that the sleeves were about six inches too long, 
she managed well enough. I had nothing to put over my thin 
white cotton shirt except a bath-towel. So behold me heading 
the cavaleade on a cream-coloured pony, the said bath-towel grace- 
fully disposed about my person or ballooning in the breeze! Before 
starting we all assembled in the Store (our host was the store- 
keeper), and the gentlemen drank success to our expedition in 
whisky-and-soda, all of us sitting in various positions on the 
counter. The first two miles of the ride were most unpleasant— 
the road consisting of heavy sand thickly mixed with boulders, 
like strawberries in whipped cream. Mrs. Grey very soon drew 
the line, and preferred bumping in the spider to stumbling over 
them on horseback. I rode all the way and enjoyed it much, 
except that I fully expected to come a cropper over the roots and 
stumps which project here and there in the track, and which 
you can’t see at all by night. Before we reached the waggons 
we noticed that the spider was no longer near us. Mr. A. Grey 
rode back to see what had happened, and found that the mules 
were thoroughly tired out by the heavy sand on the road, and 
poor Mrs. Grey, finding herself deserted, was despairingly resigning 
herself to spending the night in the spider on the veldt with only 
little Hendrik as a protector. Mr. Grey tied his horse behind the 
carriage and drove the mules while Hendrik whipped ; and in this 
way they at last reached the waggons about midnight. 

We were now beginning to get into a country varied by kopjes 
from the eternal bushy plain through which we had hitherto passed ; 
and there was also a certain amount of big game, and with big game, 
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the possibility of lions. The gentlemen used to start every morning at 
sunrise in hopes of killing some buck, but were not very successful. 
Mr. G. Grey had an excellent chance at a cock ostrich in full plum- 
age, but just as he was about to fire, his horse ran in between him 
and the bird. Another day he wounded a magnificent koodoo bull, 
but could not follow its spoor (footprints). On the 23rd, Mr. Fitz- 
william and Major Grey went out together in one direction, and the 
other two men in another. Before our afternoon trek the two latter 
returned, but not the two former. This did not make us anxious, as 
we expected they would follow us to where we outspanned for dinner. 
And sure enough while at dinner Major Grey appeared—but with 
anxious face, asking where was Mr. Fitzwilliam? It was now clear 
that the latter was lost, and to be lost in this country is no joke. 
They had followed a gemsbok. Major Grey got off to fire and his 
horse got loose. Mr. Fitzwilliam continued to gallop on, and was 
seen no more. You can imagine what an evening we spent, 
speculating as to what had happened, and what Mr. Fitzwilliam 
would do. Mr. Grey and Major Grey were most anxious, the 
former saying that when lost, even people of experience on the 
veldt frequently lose their heads, and telling us of men who had 
been lost for days, and never were more than a few miles from the 
road; or who were never found at all. Awful visions of Mr. Fitz- 
william in a similar plight rose before us. But Mrs. Grey and 
I firmly maintained that we did not believe that Mr. Fitzwilliam 
would lose his head. We said he would be perfectly calm, and 
would reason as to the right course to take, and act accordingly. 
Indeed, so convinced was I of this, that my real fear was that he had 
met with an accident and was disabled. Major Grey rode back 
directly dinner was over to light a bonfire on a kopje, and to 
arrange for natives to follow the spoor as soon as it was daylight. 
We sat up till late, firing guns at intervals and wondering whether 
our lost companion had food, drink, or matches with him. When 
we went to bed we gave strict injunctions that we were to be waked 
if any news came; and as we undressed we told each other what 
brutes we felt for thinking of sleep at all, while poor Mr. Fitzwilliam 
might be shivering on the veldt. At about three in the morning 
we were waked by stentorian yells of “Hallo,” “I say,” “ Hallo,” 
and found Mr. G. Grey had been vainly endeavouring to make us 
hear that Mr. Fitzwilliam had turned up, adding a variety of scorn- 
ful remarks on the soundness of our slumbers when we professed so 
much anxiety as to his fate. He declared he had been shouting 
for several minutes at the top of his voice, to which we returned 
that had he used either our names or Mr, Fitzwilliam’s we should 
have waked at the first call. 

It appeared that Mr. Fitzwilliam had followed the gemsbok till 

13* 
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his horse became so leg-weary that he could go no more. So he got 
off and walked slowly back with him in the direction where he had 
left Major Grey. His watch marked 2.30,so there was no reason for 
hurry. After a little time he noticed that the sun was very low, 
and looking again at his watch, found it still at 230. He knew 
now that he could not get to the road before dark, and the moon 
did not rise till after ten. When the sun set he determined to lie 
down and wait for the moon before going further. He had no 
food and no matches, only some whisky, which he husbanded with 
care. He padded his coat well with dry grass to keep warm, for the 
nights are often frosty, and then went fast asleep. When the 
moon rose he got up, saddled his horse, and, guiding himself by 
the stars, rode on till he reached the waggon-track. He followed 
this till he came to a camp, when he shouted to know if there was 
any white man there. It proved to be Major Grey’s, and he, over- 
joyed, hastily provided refreshment for man and beast, after which 
Mr. Fitzwilliam rode on to our waggons. Thus happily ended this 
adventure. 

We have neither seen nor heard any lions, but we are told that 
one killed a horse near Tati about a fortnight before, and our 
‘ boys’ were some of them quaking for fear at having to go through 
that district, and would scarcely go a yard away from the waggons 
at night. One night something was prowling round, for Major 
Grey’s mules were very nervous; but it was probably a hyena. 

On the 30th we went through some very curious country, 
granite kopjes abounding, with huge stones balanced on the top 
of them. Big, green, fleshy euphorbias grow among these, look- 
ing like the seven golden candlesticks, only with seventy instead of 
seven branches. There were also baobabs, but none were near the 
road, so I didn’t see any; and wild figs, wild oranges (I measured 
.one: it was 134 inches in circumference, and as hard as a cricket 
ball), wild plums, and many new and curious trees and fruits. One 
tree has a leaf, rather like a mopani leaf, with huge beans about a 
foot long dangling all over it. Another has a circular winged 
seed, as large as the top of a breakfast-cup, with the centre 
prickly like a Spanish chestnut. Mr. Fitzwilliam brought us the 
seeds of a bush which he saw blazing red a quarter of a mile off. 
The seeds grow in clusters, each sced being winged and bright 
crimson in colour. There are also two plants which grow several 
feet high, and are extraordinarily handsome. They have a tuft of 
thick fleshy cactus-like leaves at the base, and out of this grows 
a tall flower-spike. In one of the species the flower is like a long 
and narrow ‘ red-hot poker’ (clivea). The other has a flower-spike 
that branches, each branch being covered with pendant scarlet 
flowers. They are called here ‘ flowering aloes.’ 
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The last two days before we got here were signalized by two 
narrow escapes of our being upset, once in the spider and once 
in the waggons. One of our leading mules, Stembok by name, 
has a strong will of his own, and when it is crossed he turns 
right round and faces you. As the spider’s front wheels are too 
high to go under the body, this manceuvre is not an agreeable one. 
On this occasion one front wheel did get under somehow, and the 
other was hoisted wildly up in the air, how, I can’t imagine; and 
the more I look at the spider, the less I can imagine. Luckily it 
was where we outspanned, so someone caught the unruly one by 
the head, and saved us from going over. The last night before 
we got here, Mr. Fitzwilliam and I were walking on ahead (the 
two Messrs. Grey had ridden on to Bulawayo the day before), when 
we came to a ‘spruit’ (running stream) with very steep sides, and on 
the south side a perpendicular drop at the bottom. We enquired of 
some Americans outspanned just beyond, whether this was the best 
drift, and were told it was; so we warned the conductor of what 
was coming, and got Mrs. Grey out of her waggon. It was very 
funny to see the waggons going into the drift with their serpentine 
lines of oxen in front; and in spite of most powerful screw-drags, 
almost shoving the wheel-oxen off their legs. And when one of them 
made a dangerous looking lurch over, I saw Dennison put up his 
arms as if to support it, a perfectly futile proceeding had it really 
capsized, Dennison was nervous about the two tented waggons. 
However, all got through without further accident than smashing 
the pole of the spider, which was tied behind the men’s waggon, 
although they swayed about in the most drunken manner. 

Our poor brown pointer Jess was run over and killed this morn- 
ing when the waggons started again, as she chose to lie down to 
sleep between the wheels. She was such a nice dog. Mercifully 
she did not live a minute after. 

We passed through the new town of Bulawayo on the morning 
of the 4th, having been exactly five weeks trekking. This is sup- 
posed to be an extraordinarily quick journey, and has quite upset 
all the prophecies of the croakers. Dr. Jameson and Sir John Wil- 
loughby, who have a house between the old and new towns, about 
two miles from the latter, are living in tents and have given us 
their rooms. It makes one quite ashamed to accept so much 
kindness. 1 have Sir John Willoughby’s room. This is a true and 
faithful description of it. It has mud walls, mud floor, thatched 
roof with no ceiling, doors made of two packing-case lids, and an 
unglazed window with shutter of rough boards. Furniture: a 
bedstead, one box upside down, some wooden shelves, a small strip 
of matting, an empty whisky-bottle doing duty as a candlestick, 
and (oh! luxury) a table! Dr. Jameson’s room, occupied by Mrs. 
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Grey, is much the same, only it has a six-inch-square looking-glass 
as well; and for the first time for five weeks she has been able to 
look at her back hair. The dining-room and kitchen are close by, 
and I suppose it is owing to the heat of the latter that there were a 
few flies about. Mr. A. Grey asked Dr. Jameson’s factotum, Gar- 
lick, whether the flies had been very troublesome in the summer, 
to which he replied, “ Yes, indeed, sir ; you couldn’t see through 
them.” The house is very comfortable really, although my descrip- 
tion of it may make you think it is an inappropriate abode for the 
Administrator of a territory as large as France. But this indiffer- 
ence to show is one of the things that make one proud of one’s 
countrymen. Dr. Jameson dined with us the evening of the 
day we arrived. He, Mr. A. Grey, and Sir J. Willoughby have now 
gone on to the Bonsor mine, and we join them there in the waggons 
early next week ; so I hope we shall see more of him. 

I have been sketching in Lobengula’s old town of Bulawayo, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile from here. It was burnt 
by his order when he fled. It is on the top of a slope, and con- 
sisted of an enormous circle of red mud huts, about four deep, and 
close together, the space enclosed being about 600 yards in diameter. 
Within the circle were Lobengula’s brick house and his wives’ huts, 
with a wooden stockade round them. His indunas (chiefs or head- 
men) lived with their belongings in the circle of huts, whose broken 
and blackened walls still remain, though the thatch is all burnt off. 
They were only about four or five feet high to the eaves, and the 
rounded doorways not more than two or three feet high. Of Lo- 
bengula’s house nothing but a low heap of bricks remains. It 
is very pathetic to see the great deserted kraal once so populous, 
and now tenanted only by a few screaming plovers flying round 
and round over it. One or two miserable looking blacks were 
squatted among the ashes grubbing for a few glass beads. Far 
away,—the only thing that breaks the monotony of the horizon,—you 
see Thabas Induna, the hill where Lobengula won his first victory. 
In spite of all his cruelties, one cannot help being rather sorry for 
the old king. I think that feeling is held by most of the people 
engaged in the war. The Matabili seem absolutely quiet, and have 
no sense of the ignominy of defeat. But their insolence before the 
war is almost beyond belief. They would enter an Englishman’s 
waggon unbidden, pull the book he was reading out of his hand 
and throw it on the floor again and again, spit into his water-bottle, 
snatch off his hat, and if he tried to recover it, chuck a knobkerrie 
(club or knobbed stick) under his chin so as almost to shatter his 
teeth. These insults had to be borne in silence, as resistance 
would only have ended in murder by overwhelming numbers. But 
the forbearance and self-restraint of the white men when their turn 
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came, seems to me to have been marvellous after such provoca- 
tion. 

Garlick has given me a delightful knobkerrie made of rhino- 
ceros horn, which he found in Lobengula’s kraal when the troops 
entered it at the end of the war. We have been spending the 
morning in buying Matabili ostrich-feather head-dresses, &c., which 
are unutterably filthy, and will have to undergo a severe course 
of fumigation before they are presentable. 


V. 
Victoria, July 26th, 1894. 

We left Bulawayo on the 7th, arriving here two days ago, having 
had a very interesting journey, with about as near an approach to 
anything like adventure as we are likely to experience. The day 
we left we lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Colenbrander, who have built 
a set of large huts close to the new Bulawayo. One of these is 
decorated with leopard skins, which are spread on all the seats and 
tables, a large kaross covering the bed, the whole having an air of 
barbaric splendour. It was hoped that there would be a large 
number of natives assembled for the dance which was to follow, 
but from various causes, comparatively few came. Among those 
that did come were two of Lobengula’s brothers and several other 
chiefs. The dances consisted chiefly of rows of men in line, hold- 
ing their knobkerries upright in one hand, and slowly lifting each 
foot alternately as high as possible, and bringing it down flat on 
the sole with a thump that made one’s own soles ache to see it. 
This was accompanied by a monotonous chant of some eight or 
ten notes repeated endlessly with the same words.. One of these 
phrases, we were told, was to the effect that as they had no corn 
that year to make beer, the white man should give it them. 
Another was in praise of the ‘good old times’; but, to judge by 
the singing, these much-vaunted times must have been lugubrious 
enough to make the old cow die on the spot. The women danced 
in a group by themselves, several of them with their babies tied 
on their backs, the little things taking the jogs and shakes to 
which they were subjected with absolute equanimity. Both men 
and women were dressed in every variety of garment, from a suit of 
tweeds to a mere little piece of skin hanging from the waist. Brass 
anklets and bracelets were frequent, and every native carries a snuff- 
box, either round the neck or waist or stuck in his ear. For this 
latter position empty cartridge-cases are in much request. They 
are stuck through a slit in the lobe of the ear. 

We left Bulawayo that evening with the waggons and three 
fresh spans of oxen. On the way we passed the scene of the two 
fights between the Chartered Company’s forces and the Matabili 
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on the march from Victoria to Bulawayo. Mr. G. Grey was in both 
fights, and by close questioning we got very vivid descriptions of 
them from him. The extraordinary folly of the Matabili strikes 
me more than anything else. They absolutely thought that they 
had only to fire a shot, and walk in and assegai our men without 
a struggle. They neglected almost every natural advantage, and 
showed neither tactics nor generalship of any kind. Neither of 
the fights seem to have been nearly as severe as those in the 
Soudan war, comparing them with what one has heard of the 
latter. In the first fight the attackers were chiefly slave regiments. 
In the second they were the crack-and-hitherto-invincible pure Mat- 
abili regiments. Some of the men in these last were really very 
brave, and came on recklessly until they were shot down, but none 
-got nearer than about 150 yards from the laager. 

We reached the Shangani River early on the morning of the 11th, 
and when we woke up I called to John, our special ‘ boy,’ to know on 
which side of the river we had outspanned, to which his lucid reply 
was “ On this side.” This answer is, I think, on a par with that given 
to us one day by our native driver on our way to Basutoland. We 

: saw three large birds sitting on an ant-heap, and asked him what 
they were. He answered that he didn’t know what the black one 
was, but the two white ones were black crows. After leaving the 

-Shangani River we diverged from the main road across high grassy 
“ableland, very bare of bush, where so few vehicles passed that 
the track was extremely indistinct, and occasionally everyone was 
hunting about to find it at all. We went along the watershed, the 
streams on our right all joining the Lundi, and those on our left even- 
tually reaching the Zambesi. Unfortunately, the track was rather on 
the south side of the watershed, and every mile or so we came 
upon a boggy hollow forming the commencement of a stream, and 
equally every time the buck-waggon stuck in the bog. Then fol- 
lowed thrashings and yells for about twenty minutes or more, and 
then a second or even a third span of oxen from the other wag- 
gons was put on; and after more thrashings and yells we got 
through. You may wonder why the second span isn’t put on at 
once. It ought not to be put on at all unless absolutely necessary, 
for the oxen of the first span get cunning, and if they are indulged 
won’t pull at all till the second span is put on. 

Our conductor was terribly disgusted with this road. Naturally 
his pride is to get over the ground as quickly as possible, with as 
few hitches as possible. But once he has poured out his griefs he 
sets to work with great energy and resource to overcome the 
difficulties. Nevertheless, he remarked, with an air of resigned 
despair, at the sixth ‘stick’ in eight hours, that “this gets kind 
of monotonous.” The monotony was presently changed for the 
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worse. After seeing a second span of oxen set to pull, and dis- 
liking to watch the thrashing the poor brutes had to undergo, we 
walked on in the dark as far as the next bog. There we were 
stopped by cries, and were presently overtaken by Mumbu, one of 
our lately-acquired Mashuna boys, who said, “ Diisselboom broke,” 
and departed. We retraced our steps, to find the buck-waggon still 
in the hole, while the sound of the axe betrayed where a tree was 
being cut down to replace the diisselboom (pole). Meanwhile vigor- 
ous efforts were still being made with the two spans of oxen to move 
the waggon, and just as we got back we heard a crack, and away 
went the twenty-eight oxen up the hill at a run, leaving the waggon 
behind. The iron-work in front of it had broken. “It would take 
a blacksmith two days’ work to repair it, and, indeed, only a profes- 
sional waggon-maker could do it, and he supposed he would have 
to remain there for days while the other waggons went on to fetch 
a blacksmith.” Such were our conductor’s melancholy prognosti- 
cations, and with such a prospect we retired to bed. But his 
pessimistic feelings having now evaporated in words, he off-loaded 
the waggon, had it dug and hauled out by the ‘boys, put in his new 
diisselboom, fixed it to the waggon by an ingenious arrangement of 
chains in place of the broken iron-work, re-loaded it, and was ready 
to start again in four or five hours. 

These ‘sticks’ recurred about sixteen times, but as there is, as 
Dennison says, considerable monotony about them, I will describe 
nomore. At the last one the diisselboom gave way again, the only 
wonder being that it had held out so long, but Dennison had 
anticipated this, and had got another one ready, which we still have 
on. 

For the last few miles we were in more hilly ground, and pros- 
pectors for gold had been continually passing. The result was any 
number of veldt fires, which sometimes look very fine in the dis- 
tance with their great columns of smoke by day and lurid glow in 
the sky at night, but which are most odious from all other points 
of view, as they destroy the bush and make the great plains a 
sheet of black. The dust from this is so fine that it gets inside 
all one’s clothes, and the consequent washing required is serious. 
At last we reached the Selukwe Hills, and outspanned near the 
Bonsor mine, where Mr. Grey rejoined us. The road here, if road 
it may be called, ceases. A few Scotch carts (light two-wheeled 
waggons) have passed along, but no tent-waggons had ever done so. 
From this time till we got near to Victoria we travelled almost 
entirely by day, as we should almost certainly have been upset 
had we trekked by night. The waggons started one morning 
at 7.30, with Mr. G. Grey as pioneer, cutting the trees before them, 
while the rest of us went to see the Bonsor mine. It consists of a 
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shaft newly sunk on the site of some pre-historic workings, the 
dug-out holes of which are still visible; while close by are little 
pits and grooves in the rock believed to have been worn by grind- 
ing the quartz. Even the stones with which they ground it still lie 
beside or inthe holes, To allow of our going down the shaft a kind 
of seat had been rigged up, attached by a rope round a hand-wind- 
lass, and in this, guiding ourselves by our feet from hitting the walls 
of the shaft, we descended one by one, some sixty feet to the bottom. 
The ancient miners, whoever they were, had gone down within 
about four feet of this, and the question was why they had stopped 
there? Were they driven out of the country or had the gold come 
to an end at that depth? It is now believed that here at any rate 
it was not from the latter cause, but whereas near the surface the 
gold lies in the quartz free, at the lower level it is combined with 
pyrites, and it is only within the last few years that chemical pro- 
cesses have been discovered which permit of its being extracted 
from this in a way that pays. A small drive of some ten or twenty 
feet has been made from the bottom of the shaft across the quartz 
reef bearing the gold. At Johannesburg the gold-bearing strata 
that I saw are grey-coloured, and not at once distinguishable from 
the surrounding rock. In this district the gold is found in white 
quartz (if streaky, like bacon, so much the better) between layers 
of dark reddish-brown ‘slate.’ Here the quartz reef is vertical 
and extends along the surface above ground for more than a mile. 
Experience shows that as a rule when the extension above ground 
is as much as that, the extension below is also considerable. The 
‘slate’ is a metamorphosed aqueous stratum. All this I gathered 
(I hope correctly) from Mr. McIntyre, the engineering manager, 
who took infinite pains to explain and show us everything. We 
were afterwards shown some ‘panning’ of the quartz from here 
and from the Dunraven mine (where they have come on three gold- 
bearing reefs of different thicknesses), and though the quartz thus 
panned was so coarsely crushed that among pieces of the size of 
peas taken up at random we could see the gold, yet the gold left 
after the panning was over was considerable in amount.* When we 
left the mine we went down a pass, through the lovely wooded 
hills along which the waggons were slowly threading their way. 
The trees were mostly either mountain acacia or mahobo-hobo, this 
last resembling a magnolia more than anything else, only the 
leaves are coarsely ribbed and wider, and it bears a fruit which we 
are told is very good eating. We had not gone far before we saw 
one of the waggons resting in a fainting condition (if waggons can 


* Panning consists in shaking some finely-crushed gold-bearing rock in a basin 
of water, until the gold, being heaviest, forms a fine sediment at the bottom, the 
rest being carefully poured off. 
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be imagined to faint) against a tree, while all the drivers, leaders, 
conductor and assistants were employed in trying to hoist it up so 
as to get it past the tree. Our contingent of men materially 
assisted in that process, and what between digging on one side and 
shoving on the other, they at last succeeded in righting it, but, 
alas ! no longer in its pristine beauty, for all one side of the tent 
was battered in, and all my dressing and drawing things, which 
were hung on that side, were scattered in wild confusion, some 
spoiled and some lost. However, the damage was not as great as I 
at one time feared, and I have had no irreparable losses. This 
over, poor Dennison had to rush forward to the buck-waggon, which 
had taken the opportunity to get stuck ahead of us; and so it 
continued. No sooner was one waggon got past a critical place than 
another was in one. Sometimes the slope of. the hill at right-angles 
to the direction of the track was so great that the waggons were 
only saved from capsizing by four men hauling with reims on 
the opposite side, and here Mr. McIntyre’s strength was invaluable. 
Sometimes a very steep dip with rocky sides and bottom would 
occur, and the absence or presence of a small stone (and there 
were always plenty of both small and big ones) at the critical 
moment would determine whether the waggon went over or not ; or 
a turn would be so sharp that many trees would have to be cut to 
allow of the oxen getting sufficiently in a straight line to be able 
to pull. It was really very exciting to watch. At last we got 
through the worst of the pass without an upset, but the poor 
spider following behind got the bolt joining the under-carriage to 
the body jerked out, and the four mules, pulling the driver and 
front wheels after them, left the rest mildly but firmly in a hole. 
Luckily this was close to where the waggons had outspanned, and 
the resourceful Mr. G. Grey managed to mend it somehow in the 
course of the evening; and by always getting out whenever the 
road was more than usually covered with rocks and boulders, and 
by continual tieing together with reims, we have actually got it 
here with only one more breakdown. After getting through the 
Selukwe Hills the road got much better, or rather, the grass 
plains were smooth enough, and spruits only came at intervals. 
We lost a whole day through our two black guides taking us 
wrong, and thus we only succeeded in going eighteen miles on the 
right road in four days. Extra delay was caused by the ‘ long-wag- 
gon’ (perch-pole) of the buck-waggon getting badly cracked in cross- 
ing a spruit on the wrong road. We had immediately to outspan, 
and as no suitable tree could be found to replace it, it had to be tied 
up with reims wound round it while wet, which shrunk when dry- 
ing, so as to hold extremely tightly and firmly. Reims are one’s 
salvation in this country. Dennison shot a beautiful reed-buck 
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this day, which I spent my time in sketching, while Mrs. Grey and 
Mr. Fitzwilliam climbed up to the top of a neighbouring kopje. 
She came down almost in tears, and looking like a prickly hedge- 
hog. You never saw such a sight. Her whole dress, inside and 
out, was one mass of prickles: you could hardly see an inch of the 
stuff of which it was made. The prickles are seeds about half-an- 
inch long, ending in four little points, which hold on like grim 
death. You can’t brush them off; they must be picked off by 
hand. The plant grows in great profusion wherever there has 
been native cultivation, and as the Makalangas always live at 
the tops of the kopjes for fear of the Matabili, and grow all 
sorts of plants in the crannies of the rocks, you invariably find 
this abominable weed in such places. So bad is it that I am almost 
afraid to go up kopjes now. 

All through this district there is a good deal of game, and riding 
about I constantly saw the spoor of various kinds of buck, and 
sometimes the animals themselves, ss well as jackals and huge 
baboons. One day we galloped some way after several of these, 
until they got to ground where we could not follow them. <An- 
other day, when I was out riding with Mr. G. Grey and Mr. Fitz- 
william, we saw a honey-bird which perched near us on a tree and 
began uttering its chattering note. We followed it as it went from 
bush to bush for some way till we came to a tree from which 
someone had previously cut out a bees’ nest with an axe. The 
bird still kept chattering and flew on, so we followed it again for 
about a hundred yards, when it stopped once more. We examined 
the trees beside us, and presently found one which was quite hollow, 
and through a small hole we could see the honeycomb inside, but 
as we had no axe we could not cut the tree open. Then the bird 
left off chattering, and we saw no more of it. What a fraud it must 
have thought us! It is a very insignificant-looking bird, smaller 
than a thrush and dirty-grey or drab colour, as far as I could see. 
The native superstition is that if you do not give the bird some of 
the honey to which it leads you, it will lead the next person it finds 
to a snake or a lion. 

We are surrounded now with native servants, with fine black 
skins and the minimum of clothes. They are just like children, 
thoughtless, callous, and good-humoured. You have to tell them 
the same thing over and over again every day, as they never re- 
member a general order. Sometimes I surreptitiously try to 
draw their portraits, but they don’t like it, and shift somewhere 
else before I have done more than a stroke or two. Some natives 
are very finely-built men, but most are rather poorly made, and of 
low type. 

One day, as Mr. A. Grey was riding, he heard singing in the bush 
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some way off, and on going to see what it was, found a number o 
men, women, and children threshing ‘ oofoo’ (a kind of millet), 
who immediately on his appearance took to flight. They pre- 
sently returned, however, and he then went to fetch the rest of us. 
They had a threshing-floor, round which were arranged platforms 
of branches about three or four feet high, on which were great 
heaps of unthreshed grain. In the middle, on the ground, was the 
oofoo they were threshing, and round it was a circle of about forty 
men and ten women, each with a new white-peeled club rather like 
a heavy hockey-stick, with which they threshed, hitting with 
the convex outer side of the knob. All the time they sang and 
danced round the heap, the blows coming down in regular time to 
the singing. The songs were all short, of one or two phrases only 
both as to music and words, and mostly descending somewhat chro- 
matically. One especially was rather like irregular chimes, ending 
on what would be the third of our scale. But they sang so out of 
tune, and their intervals were often so unexpected, that it was im- 
possible for me to say what their scale was. The songs were not 
specially minor in key. In the intervals for rest between the songs 
(each song was repeated ad nauseam without a pause), they drank 
Kaffir beer. Mr. G. Grey ordered the induna to fetch a calabash 
(hollowed-out gourd) of beer for him to drink. It was curious to 
see the chief of all these men, who could have crushed us in a 
minute had they been so minded, after a look at Mr. G. Grey, hum- 
bly go and lift up the calabash and bring it to him without a mur- 
mur, while the rest of the natives stood gazing atus. I didn’t half 
like it, but I expect it is right to impress them with our moral 
superiority. While we were thcre the women were kept at that 
putt of the circle which was farthest away from us. Mr. G. Grey 
says we are very lucky to have seen this threshing dance, as the 
natives will not do anything of the sort to order, and you only 
get the chance by chance. 

On the 21st we reached the Tokwe River, the rocky drift being 
somewhat troublesome for the waggons to cross. Mr. G. Grey had 
procured some dynamite to explode in the water in hopes of stun- 
ning a crocodile; and while the waggons were crossing the drift we 
repaired to a large deep pool a little way off, threw in the dynamite, 
and waited anxiously for the result, cameras in hand. After a 
pause, two or three little fish floated to the top, and nothing more. 
Mr. G. Grey saw the marks where a crocodile had been lying on a 
sand-bank, but that hardly consoled us. 

Yesterday morning the two Messrs. Grey rode on to make ar- 
rangements for our stay here. We were still about seven miles off 
when we inspanned after dinner. Mrs. Grey and I walked in front 
of the waggons all the way, accompanied by the two dogs. About 
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two miles trom the town we heard footsteps in front. The dogs 
rushed forward barking, and then equally quickly rushed back and 
kept cowering behind us. The terrible danger from which they 
fled turned out to be Mr. G. Grey, who came to meet us and show us 
where in the town we were to outspan, and we walked on with him. 
Somehow we missed the right track in the town, and wandered 
about trying to find our abode, knocking people up from their first 
sleep, and generally being a nuisance, till at last we got to our 
destination, after being four hours on our feet. I don’t wonder at 
our missing the track, for close to the town there are dozens, all 
just alike; and it was qué#te dark with no moon and no lights in 
the houses. Most of the houses are set down apparently perfectly 
casually on the veldt, and at considerable intervals. Only about 
fifty whites live here, of which three or four are women. The town 
is much more picturesquely situated than Bulawayo, with pretty 
hills all round; but the veldt itself close by is ugly just now, the 
grass being short and eaten of locusts, and with scarcely any 
bush. 
ALIcE BALrour. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LAYMEN. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

Tue Currency Question has come forward so rapidly of late that 
intricate and subsidiary points connected with it are being already 
hotly discussed, before many people have mastered the elements of 
the question. In the following lines, therefore, a short and simple 
explanation of Bimetallism will be attempted ; an indication will 
also be given of the evils of the existing system, and of the 
advantages that would accrue from the reintroduction of Bi- 
metallism by a union of the great commercial nations. 

Before 1873 at least one great nation was Bimetallic ; that is to 
say, there was always at least one great nation ready to receive any 
amount of either gold or silver at its mints, and to give in return 
for either metal a definite amount of money with full debt-paying 
power. 

For instance, from 1803 to 1873 France was always ready to give 
200 francs in silver for a kilogramme of silver, and 3,100 francs in 
gold for a kilogramme of gold, these francs being in each case full 
legal tender money. In this case the relative value of gold and 
silver at the French mint, or the ratio as it is technitally called, 
was 3,100 to 200, or 15} to 1; or, if we put this fact into more 
popular phraseology, we should say that France valued silver for 
debt-paying purposes at the equivalent of 60°84d. an ounce. 

In England an ounce of gold is always worth £3 17s. 104d. at the 
mint, because the law enacts that any amount of gold may be 
brought to the mint and returned in the shape of gold coins of 
the value of £3 17s. 10$d. an ounce.* It may be said, therefore, 
that an ounce of gold is £3 17s. 10}d.; consequently no one in 
the world will accept a smaller price for gold (except so far as 
the cost of freight, interest, &c. may affect it). 

What is true now of gold in England was also true in France of 
both gold and silver—a kilogramme of gold was practically the 


* As a matter of fact, the public take their gold to the Bank of England, 
instead of to the mint, and receive in return bank notes or a credit for the 
amount, so the inconvenience of handling coin is avoided. This would also be 
the case if the mint was open to silver, 
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same thing as 3,100 francs, and a kilogramme of silver was practi- 
cally the same thing as 200 francs, so no one in the world would 
take less for a kilogramme of either gold or silver than the 3,100 
francs or the 200 francs that he could get at the French mint. 
Thus the price of silver remained all over the world at about the 
figure indicated by the French ratio, which, as we have seen, was 
equivalent to about 61d. an ounce. 

One of the effects of this fixity in the relative value of silver and 
gold, or, as we call it, in the price of silver, was as follows : The 
value of the money of those countries, which used silver alone as 
their standard, had a fixed and ascertainable value in the money of 
those countries which used gold alone as their standard. Thus, 
though the standards of those countries were nominally different, 
they were for practical purposes the same; so that all the nations 
of the world who used metallic money had practically a common 
measure of value, and a common medium of exchange. For 
instance, an Englishman, on entering into business with India, 
could reckon with certainty on obtaining about one-tenth of a 
sovereign for every rupee that he earned; and the Indian Govern- 
ment could calculate the exact number of rupees required to pay 
its gold debts in England. 

In 1873 the currency system of the world underwent a complete 
change, for in that year Bimetallism ceased to be in full operation 
in any nation. In that year France began to restrict the coinage 
of silver, and consequently silver bullion at once ceased to have an 
immediate debt-paying power in that country, for it could no 
longer be taken to the mints and be immediately coined into 
money. France gradually increased these restrictions until, in 
1876, she ceased altogether to coin silver for the public. Thus 
the tie that had hitherto existed between silver and gold was 
broken, and thenceforward, no one could tell, from one day to 
another, what the value of silver money would be as measured in 
gold money, or what the value of gold money would be as measured 
in silver money; and commerce between gold-using countries and 
silver-using countries was bereft of the benefits of a common 
standard of value and a common medium of exchange. 

Concurrently with this action of France, and since this action, 
changes have been made in the currency systems of other nations 
whereby the demand for gold has been much increased ; and, as 
the steadying influence of Bimetallism has been withdrawn, gold 
has increased enormously in value, and is still increasing, not only 
as compared to silver, but also as compared with commodities in 
general. 

In other words, there has been a continual fall in the general 
level of prices since 1873, although some commodities have risen 
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in price owing to exceptional causes. The average price of all the 
leading commodities has been calculated for many years, so that 
we are able now to see at a glance what the fall in prices has been 
since 1873. Mr. Sauerbeck, the well-known statistician, calculates 
that in 1873 £111 was necessary to buy a certain amount of all 
the leading commodities, whereas now £60 will suffice to buy the 
same amount of those commodities, thus showing a fall in prices 
since 1873 of no less than 46 percent.* From these figures we see 
that the standard by which we have been accustomed to measure 
other commodities has itself altered in value during the last 
twenty-two years by nearly 100 per cent., for gold will now buy 
nearly twice as many commodities as it did in 1873. 

Of course, it cannot matter whether the general level of prices is 
permanently high, or whether it is permanently low, for all trans- 
actions would be adjusted to harmonize with either contingency ; 
but what does matter is, that prices should seriously fluctuate. It 
is falling prices and rising prices that disturb trade and finance, for 
alterations in price upset all the calculations of manufacturers 
and traders, and cause unforeseen injury to either debtors or credi- 
tors. 

We need not enter into the disadvantages of rising prices, because 
we are not now suffering from this evil, nor, in the opinion of most 
economists, is this evil nearly so great as that of falling prices; for 
in the first case there is a constant stimulus to industry which 
tends to increase the productive power of the world; while in the 
case of falling prices the contrary effect is produced; and most of 
us will agree with Mr. Arthur Balfour, that the appreciation of gold 
or falling prices “is the most deadening and benumbing influence 
that can touch the springs of enterprise in a nation.” 

Again, with rising prices the creditor indeed suffers, but what 
he loses the debtor gains; so, on the whole, there is no loss to the 
community. With falling prices, however, both the debtor and 
creditor may lose, for the debtor loses in the first instance, and the 
creditor often loses also, in that he is unable to recover his debt. 
Take, for instance, the case of a man who has borrowed money 
on his land, on the assumption that the value of his produce will 
enable him to pay back the loan with interest ; if there is a heavy 
fall in the value of his produce, he is ruined and his creditor is un- 
able to recover his debt. 

The case of the Australian banks is a somewhat striking ex- 
ample of this state of things. They lent money to farmers on 
the security of the land, or the produce of the land; this pro 

* Mr. Sauerbeck’s calculations are published monthly in The Times, Most 
statisticians put the index number for 1873 at somewhat less than 111, though 
they all agree that the fall since that date has been very severe. 
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duce fell in value, and they were unable to recover their loans ; 
and those who had lent the banks money were in turn unable to 
recover theirs. 

What is true in this case is true also of all other branches of 
industry, and thus the whole vast system of debts and credits, on 
which the commerce of the world is conducted, receives a shock 
from which it takes years to recover. 

Then again, take the case of loans to foreign countries, the 
ultimate security of which loans is the value of the produce of 
those countries ; if that value falls materially the country often 
cannot pay in full, and its credit having thus been destroyed, it 
not unusually happens that it makes no effort to pay even what 
it can; so the creditor suffers as much or more than the debtor. 

Of course in all these disasters other causes may be at work, and 
charges of folly or dishonesty may also be truly preferred against 
the bankrupt, but the underlying and sufficient cause for these 
troubles is the heavy fall in prices. 

However, the relative evils of falling or rising prices need not 
detain us, for what we have to “go for” is stability of prices, or in 
other words, the ideal at which we should aim is a stable standard 
of value ; so that in any enterprise we undertake our calculations 
may not be upset by fluctuations in the value of money, and in any 
financial operation we enter into we may be sure that money lent 
and money repaid will have the same purchasing power. For as 
Mr. Gladstone has said, “What you want in a standard of value 
to make it do its work properly is fixity, steadiness, stability, and 
continuity. You want its properties to be such that what it is 
to-day it shall be to-morrow, and what it is to-morrow it shall be 
the next day. Fixity and invariability are the first elements of a 
standard of value.” It is not claimed for Bimetallism that it 
would produce the ideal standard here described, but it is claimed 
for it that it would practically give a common medium of ex- 
change to silver-using and gold-using countries, and that it would 
greatly modify the evils of an appreciating gold standard, from 
which both gold-using countries and their debtors now suffer. 

To make good these two claims, we must show that Bimetallism 
would keep the relative value of gold and silver stable; for, if it 
could do this, it is clear that the money of silver-using countries 
would have a fixed value as measured in the money of gold-using 
countries ; that is to say, there would be a fixed par of exchange 
between the monies of silver-using and gold-using nations. 

Also, if Bimetallism would keep the relative value of silver and 
gold stable, it can be shown that the actual value of these metals, 
or their value as compared to commodities, would tend to become 
much more stable. For, if the value of the metals inter se is fixed, 
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say, at a ratio of 20 to 1, twenty ounces of silver would be the 
same for all monetary purposes as one ounce of gold; therefore 
any increase in the demand for or supply of one metal would 
have no effect on its value in commodities, if it were accompanied 
by a decrease in the demand for or supply of the other metal. 

On the other hand, if the bimetallic link between the two 
metals is removed, the value of either metal is affected to the full 
extent by any increase in the demand for or supply of that metal ; 
and, if there is an accompanying decrease in the demand for or 
supply of the other metal, this, far from counteracting the effect, 
merely serves to emphasize it and make it more disastrous, by in- 
creasing the divergence in the relative value of the two metals. 

I will conclude this argument with an illustration from Stanley 
Jevons, to whose work on money I would refer those who wish to 
see the question fully dealt with. If there are two unconnected 
cisterns of equal area, and a foot of water be taken from one and 
added to the other, there would be a difference of one foot in the 
level of each cistern, and a difference of two feet in the relative 
level of the two cisterns. If, however, the two cisterns were con- 
nected by a pipe, there would be no difference in either their actual 
level or in their relative level. 

The great question therefore is, would Bimetallism keep the 
relative value of the two metals stable? And perhaps the best 
answer is that it did. 

From 1803 to 1873, Bimetallism existed in France, and during 
the latter part of that period France was joined by Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Greece, and formed what is called the Latin 
Union. During this period there were enormous fluctuations in 
the production and use of silver and gold, but in spite of this, their 
relative value remained practically unaltered for the whole of 
those seventy years. For instance, in the first twenty years of the 
century, the production of silver was in weight about fifty times 
that of gold ; while from 1852 to 1871 inclusive, the production of 
gold was £311,500,000 in excess of that of silver, and yet the 
relative value of the metals remained practically the same. 

The Royal Commission of 1888 on Gold and Silver, speak in the 
unanimous section of their report (Part 1, Sec. 189) of “the vast 
changes in the relative production of the two metals without any 
corresponding disturbance in their market value”; and they add 
(Sec. 192), “So long as that system * was in force, we think that 
notwithstanding the changes in the production and use of the pre- 
cious metals, it kept the market price of silver approximately 
steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely 15} to 1.” 

If, then, in the unanimous opinion of the Royal Commission, the 


* Bimetallism in the Latin Union. 


14* 
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action of the Latin Union kept the relative values of silver and 
gold approximately stable, in spite of phenomenal changes in the 
production of the metals, is it not fair to assume that their relative 
value could equally be kept stable by the Latin Union, plus the 
great commercial nations ? 

It is, however, alleged that this is not possible, and that the 
value of silver would fall as measured in gold, and gold would 
be driven from circulation. Well; if it were, how should we be 
injured? The whole world would then have the same standard, 
which is a great desideratum, and that standard would be silver: 
so we could be in no way injured unless silver proved to be a 
less stable standard than gold; but to judge from the experience 
of the last twenty-two years (during which period only the two 
metals have been independent), silver is incomparably superior to 
gold in “ the first element of a standard of value,” viz., stability ; 
for an ounce of silver would have bought in 1893 almost the same 
amount of commodities as it would have bought in 1873, while 
the purchasing power of gold has risen enormously during the 
same period. 

But, indeed, the idea that gold would be driven out of circulation 
does not seem reasonable. The amount of gold in circulation is 
about £900,000,000, and the yearly production is about £35,000,000. 
Whither is this vast and ever-increasing mass of gold to go? and 
from whence and in what time is the silver to come to take its 
place, and supply the ever-increasing demand from the increase of 
trade and population ? 

Let us suppose for a moment that International Bimetallism 
were introduced, and that France, the United States, Germany, 
and the British Empire had agreed to join the Union. In this 
case the monetary condition of the world would be as follows: 
China, Japan, Mexico, and some South American States would 
still use silver alone, as they do now, and all other important 
nations would be able to use either silver or gold. The result 
would be, that practically the whole world would either be obliged 
to pay their debts in silver, or would have the option of doing 
so, an option of which they would at once avail themselves if 
silver were more easily obtainable than gold. Thus, supposing, 
per impossibile, that the market value of silver fell below the 
legal ratio, then, as silver would be more easily obtainable than 
gold, the whole monetary demand of the world would be immedi- 
ately thrown on to silver and released from gold; that is to say, 
the stock of gold, at present in use for monetary purposes, 
estimated at about £900,000,000, plus any increase that may 
take place from now to the date of the above imagined event, 
would be thrown on the market, and a demand would be set up 
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for an equivalent amount of silver. How then could it be possible 
for gold to maintain an enhanced value, even if it rose moment- 
arily above the legal parity? Under Bimetallism the monetary 
demand for either gold or silver is rendered elastic, and made to 
increase or diminish automatically according to the increase or 
diminution of the supply; for directly one metal becomes more 
easily obtainable than the other, the demand for that metal is 
immediately increased to a point that makes the one as difficult 
to obtain as the other. 

“This may be true,” say the Monometallists, “ but your system 
is artificial, and it must break down sooner or later.” To which 
the Bimetallists reply, “Certainly our system is artificial, but 
yours is artificial also, and has broken down already.” It is no 
more artificial to say you may pay your debts in either silver or 
gold, than to say you must pay your debts in gold alone. All 
systems of currency are artificial, and the artifice is only successful 
to the extent that it gives to the world of commerce a common 
and stable standard of value. In these respects the Monometallic 
artifice has completely failed, while the Bimetallic artifice holds 
out every prospect of better success. 

The fact is, that we have all been brought up in the faith and 
fear of the gold sovereign, and it is a shock to us to be told, and 
hard for us to understand, that the measure which we have used 
all our lives to discover variations in other things is itself so 
variable as to be for many of these purposes unreliable and even 
dangerous. The first efforts of scientific men are always directed 
to obtain an accurate standard for the science that they study. 
Without an accurate standard of length, astronomy and geometry 
would be impossible, and with a standard of value such as we 
have at present, commerce is a roulette-table. 


Herpertr C. Gripes. 


Il. TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


Wuart is Depression of Trade? It is necessary to ask the question, 
because strange differences of opinion seem to exist at the present 
time whether trade is really depressed or not. If we were to 
judge from the daily newspaper reports or from those weekly 
journals and annual circulars which are specially devoted to com- 
mercial industrial and financial subjects, we should not for a 
moment hesitate to pronounce in the affirmative. But on the 
other hand, Her Majesty’s Ministers appear (to say the least of it) 
to be sceptical whether these sources of information are trust- 
worthy. In the case of agriculture, no doubt the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been forced to admit that “the deplorable 
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depression of the agricultural interest was unhappily too true,” 
though at the same time he endeavoured to qualify the admission 
by the somewhat doubtful consolation that there had been times 
when agricultural distress had been as great as it is now. When, 
however, he came to look at the other industries of the country, 
he positively revelled with delight at their prosperous condition. 
Referring to the Lancashire Cotton Industry, he stated that the 
volume of production had not diminished during the last twenty 
years, and therefore, though the profits of the capitalist had been 
diminished, partly by the fall of prices and partly by the opera- 
tives getting a far larger share than in former days, yet as year by 
year more looms and more spindles had been put to work, on the 
whole the people had not had less employment nor less wages. 
Indeed, so far from being depressed, the working classes in Sir 
William Harcourt’s opinion are in a most prosperous condition, for 
they are enjoying that “infinite blessing,” the cheapness of com- 
modities, which constitutes “an immense addition to their wages.” * 
This view, however, is scarcely consistent with the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry in 
1886. That Report states :-— 

I. That the trade and industry of the country are in a condition 
which may fairly be described as depressed. 

II. That by this depression is meant a diminution, and in some 
cases an absence, of profit, with a corresponding diminution of 
employment for the labouring classes. 

III. That neither the volume of trade nor the amount of capital 
invested therein has materially fallen off, though the latter has in 
many cases depreciated in value. 

IV. That the depression above referred to dates from about the 
year 1875, and that with the exception of a short period of pros- 
perity enjoyed by certain branches of trade in the years 1880 to 
1883, it has proceeded with tolerable uniformity, and has affected 
the trade and industry of the country generally, but more especially 
those branches which are connected with agriculture. 

Nothing, that I am aware of, has occurred since 1886, except, 
perhaps, a slight and shortlived revival in 1890 and 1891, materially 
to modify the terms of this Report. All the phenomena which 
pointed to depression then are present to-day, and in an intensified 
form. Prices are considerably lower, employment is more pre- 
carious, and the general outlook is confessedly more gloomy. 
Comparing then the diagnosis of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


* Notwithstanding this declaration, the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced on February 7th that the Government had resolved to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the steps which ought to be taken to prevent or mitigate the 
evils arising from want of employment. 
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with the Report of the Royal Commission, a vital difference of 
opinion is apparent. On the one hand, it is held that where the 
volume of production is maintained depression of trade cannot 
exist. On the other hand, it is evidently held by the Royal Com- 
mission that, notwithstanding the fact that the volume of trade 
and the amount of capital invested therein may not have materially 
fallen off, there may yet be a condition of things which may fairly 
be called depressed, and a diminution of employment for the 
labouring classes. Under these circumstances it is desirable to 
enquire what Depression of Trade really is. 

Now I am disposed to hold that Falling Prices and Depression of 
Trade are synonymous terms. Historically I believe it will be found 
that every period of falling prices has been one of depression, and 
that no instance can be found where depression was coincident 
with prices rising or stable. Of course I am referring to rises or 
falls in the general level of prices, not to abnormal rises or falls in 
the prices of special commodities due to special causes. 

From 1790 to 1815 or thereabouts, there was almost a con- 
tinuous rise in the general level of prices, and Jevons remarks 
that during that period “our foreign trade suffered no great check 
during the wars, and the very foundations of our home industries 
were being energetically laid.” In the succeeding period, from 
1815 down to 1849, the very reverse occurred. Prices fell heavily, 
expressed in index numbers by a fall from 245 to 100. This 
period, as is well-known, was marked by constantly-recurring de- 
pression and distress. In both periods Jevons points out that 
variations in the supply of the precious metals occurred, and 
he suggests these variations as more or less affording an ex- 
planation of these opposite results. Of the first period he says: 
“In the aggregate, a considerable mass of precious metals must 
have been thrown on European markets, and to this cause we 
must assign some part of the elevation of prices.” Of the second 
period he says: “The production of almost all articles had been 
improved, extended, and cheapened during this period, and all 
imported articles must too have been affected by improvements in 
navigation, while there was no corresponding improvement in the 
production of the precious metals, from the derangement of the 
American mines in 1810 to the Californian discoveries in 1849.” 

Again, from 1849 to 1873, as is well known, there was a period 
of rising prices accompanied by great prosperity—when trade and 
industry expanded, and the revenue of this country, as Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed it, “advanced by leaps and bounds.” This period, 
it is to be noted, was also marked by a considerable increase in the 
supply of the precious metals. But since 1873 all this has been 
changed, and for the last twenty years we have been passing 
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through a time of falling prices, and what is called “ Depression of 
Trade.” 

What then is really meant by this term? I am inclined to 
think it is a lack of expansion and a want of recuperative power. 
I am not concerned to deny that, speaking generally, the volume 
of trade and of production may have been fairly maintained since 
1873, though some important qualifications of detail must be 
made. But no one can suggest that there has been expansion. 
All statistics, or nearly all, show that the trade and industries of 
Great Britain have been practically stationary during the last 
twenty years, or where there has been an increase the rate of in- 
crease has been gradually but surely diminishing. I give an 
example from each of two great industries, viz., the cotton trade 
and the metal trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
day (after withdrawing some of his first comparisons as obviously 
irrelevant) relied upon the exports of cotton piece goods as the 
test whether the volume of the cotton trade was being maintained 
or not. But what do these statistics show? They do just show 
an increase in the last five years, 1890-95, over the five years, 
1875-80. But they also show a marked and lamentable decrease 
of expansion, as will be seen by the following table :— 

Exports or Corton PIECE Goons. 
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In this case there i is an sheckete deemnene i in the production, and 
when it is remembered that the population of the United Kingdom 
has increased by 20 per cent. between the two periods embraced in 
these tables, it is not difficult to understand—especially when we 
take into account the deplorable condition of agriculture—that 
there should be depression. 

But there is yet another explanation of the present feeling of 
depression throughout the country, not less grave than the one I 
have suggested. This is the utter hopelessness of the outlook. 
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The sanguine predictions of the daily and weekly Press at the 
opening of the year 1894, so rudely and entirely falsified by the 
result, have, I notice, inspired caution and reticence as to the 
prospects of 1895. I am not surprised at it, for two elements in 
the situation are well calculated to cause alarm. The first is the 
reimposition of import duties in India; and the second is the 
phenomenal and abnormal competition in every branch of British 
industry which is springing into active existence in Japan, China, 
and other silver countries, and which must materially affect the 
industries of both India and Great Britain in the future. The fall 
in the gold price of silver and the closing of the Mint in India, 
taken together, practically confer a bounty and act as a stimulus 
to countries on a silver standard to compete with the whole of the 
British Empire. The closing of the Mint in India is an express in- 
vitation to them to do so, so far as Indian production is concerned, 
While, on the other hand, the reimposition of the Indian import 
duties, accompanied, as we are told it is to be, by effective excise 
duties, wherever the former are likely to prove of a protective 
character, must tend to diminish the demand of the natives in 
India, except at a further reduction in gold or rupee prices, which 
will still farther depress British and Indian industries. But worse 
than this, as far as one can see, if the present policy is pursued, the 
amount of the import duties, and the competition of the Silver 
Countries, will become heavier every year. It is rumoured that 
already the provision of the Indian Government to meet its deficits, 
caused entirely by the falls in exchange, is not sufficient to meet 
the probable requirements of next year. Thisis not to be wondered 
at, as a new deficit has been created during the last twelve months 
by the fall of exchange from Is. 2d. to nearly 1s. 03d. 

Thus it appears that whatever way we turn, there is nothing 
before us but a continuance of a fall of prices, and the inevitable 
depression of trade and industry consequent thereon. 

The two conditions are inseparable. They act and react upon 
one another. 

Their combined force in producing an absolute and palpable con- 
traction of the volume of production may not yet be unmistakably 
visible. But unless prices rebound this lowest depth will ulti- 
mately be reached, and, in my judgment, very soon. Then, when 
the mischief is done people will exclaim in hopeless despair, “ Who 
would have thought it ?” 

We are told by men in high places that the real evil of the 
present time is “over-production.” If this be true, then the cure 
must be less production. But what then would become of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s continued “volume of trade,” and 
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how long would the working-classes enjoy “the infinite blessing” 
of cheapness, or continue to have “no less employment ” and “no 
less wages ” ? 

The over-production theory is not only fallacious—it is mischie- 
vous. If it means anything it means “ under-consumption,” which 
Professor Walker designates an “absurdity.” “It is absurd,” he 
says, “to suppose that the limit of possible consumption can 
ever be reached. What with houses and horses, clothes, equi- 
pages, and travel, costly viands and drinks, this community and 
any community could double or quadruple its consumption of 
wealth instantly were this wealth only provided.” “Is there 
any mechanic or labourer,” he says in another place, “ receiving 
wages to the amount of £100 a year, who would not be able and 
willing to spend £200 or £300 if he had it? This does not imply 
that he would consume twice or three times as much of each 
article of his present consumption, but that he would find means 
to make away with the larger income if it were put into his hands, 
in forms available for his uses, or rather in the shape of money 
available for any use.” 

Hence he concludes that it is not “ over-production ” or “ under- 
consumption” which makes “hard times,” but “under-production.” 


**General under-production is the real evil from which men suffer, is, in- 
deed, the only economical evil from which men can suffer. Over-production, 
general over-production is, as we have seen, impossible, and were it to occur, 
were the creation of wealth to outrun men’s capacity to consume, no one would 
be injured thereby. But under-production is an unmistakable evil. It means 
less wealth produced, and consequently fewer of the comforts and necessaries of 
life, on the average, to each member of the community. To large classes it means 
hunger, cold, and squalor, debility, sickness, and premature death. Let us then 
deprecate under-production ; pray against it, perform sacrifices to avert it; but 
let us not talk of over-production or under-consumption as the cause of hard 
times.” 


It is, in other words, a lack of expansion which really constitutes 
depression of trade. This is the natural and inevitable result of 
falling prices. The great fundamental cause of falling prices is 
the relative contraction of money. In fact, these are really two 
sides, or two phases, of the same phenomenon. 

It is all important, therefore, if the present depressed condition 
of industry of all kinds in gold countries is to be successfully met 
and relieved, that nothing should be done further to contract the 
money of the people. On the contrary, every legitimate step ought 
to be taken to increase its volume, so that encouragement and 
support may be given to our varied industries, not only to maintain, 
but to increase the volume of their productions, thus enlarging 
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the wealth of the country, and adding to the comfort, the happi- 
ness, and the prosperity of all classes. 


W. H. Hovutpswortru. 


NoTE.—Since the above article was written I have received a remarkable illus- 
tration of the enormous depreciation of property which is going on in our large 
towns, as well as in the agricultural districts. 

I am informed that in the four largest townships of Manchester, notwithstand- 
ing the great improvements which have been made by the Corporation and the 
great additional capital which has been expended in new buildings by individuals 
and companies, the rateable value has practically not increased during the last 
fifteen years. The following are the figures supplied to me :— 

1879. Rateable value B aoe ae re £2,150,200 
1894. pe os ‘eis sg me Job 2,154,957 

In contrast to this fact, I may mention that in the eighteen years from 1861 to 
1879 the rateable value of the same area was increased by £1,000,000. The 
figures are :— 

1861. Rateable value ah aa ts £1,162,174 
1879. sa as sees Sa 2,150,210 
W. H. H. 


IIl.—INDIA. 
Up to June, 1893, the monetary standard of India was silver. 
That of England was, and still is, gold. 

So long as the two metals preserved the same, or nearly the 
same, relative value in the market, no very serious fluctuation, 
or permanent alteration, in the exchange between England and 
India could occur. In other words, the rupee preserved, approxi- 
mately, the same value as compared with the pound sterling, 
and, for practical purposes, England and India might be con- 
sidered to have had the same standard. 

The causes which had for many years produced comparative 
fixity in the relative value of gold and silver ceased to exist after 
the year 1873, and since that date there have been many and 
serious fluctuations in the relative value of gold and silver, and 
in the Exchange between England and India. 

There has also been, on the whole, a very great fall in the value 
of silver as compared with gold, and the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, present and prospective, became so great that in the middle 
of 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver 
with the object of introducing a gold standard into India. 

Since the Indian Mints were closed to silver the exchange 
between England and India has fallen still lower, and, up to 
the present date, no real progress has been mace towards the 
effective establishment of the gold standard. 

The object of the present, paper is to indicate very briefly the 
evils which have arisen in India from the fluctuations in the 
relative value of the two metals 
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In the first place, the want of even moderate stability in the 
exchange between England and India has proved an obstacle 
to trade. 

Occasionally the fluctuations were very serious, and even when 
exchange was steady for a time no confidence could be felt in 
its remaining so. Various devices were adopted with a view 
to reduce the difficulties to a minimum, and, to a certain extent 
and within certain limits, those expedients were successful. They 
were never completely successful, and there were times when 
they proved of very little value, trade between England and 
India being degraded to what was little better than gambling 
in exchange. 

It may fairly be said that since 1873 commerce between England 
and India has been conducted on the same lines, and has been 
hampered in the same way, as commerce between England and 
those countries where the standard is inconvertible and de- 
preciated paper. 

The same cause which hampered trade and commerce also 
interfered with financial transactions between the two countries. 
It was practically out of the question to transfer capital tem- 
porarily from England to India when a turn of the wheel of 
exchange might render it impossible to bring it back except 
at a heavy loss. A very profitable investment of a permanent 
character would no doubt tempt capital to India whatever the 
rate of exchange might be, but the loss actually sustained by 
persons who have invested capital in India has been in many 
eases very great. I do not of course refer to capital invested 
in India on the strength of a Government guarantee. In such 
case the loss, if any, is thrown on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment. Financial institutions, however, with capital and deposits 
in gold, which made investments in silver securities or employed 
their money in the East, have in many instances suffered heavy 
loss, and as a rule, I believe they now avoid the silver and rupee 
valuations as far as possible. 

Apart from the mischief caused by fluctuations in exchange, 
there is the further question of the effects of the heavy fall in 
value of the rupee as compared with the sovereign. 

The people of each country, as a matter of course, assume that 
their standard is absolutely stable, and that if any alteration in 
its value occurs relatively to any other standard, the whole change 
is in the standard which they do not use. 

In this way, when silver fell relatively to gold, it was at once as- 
sumed in England that silver had “depreciated,” and a general rise 


of prices in silver standard countries was foretold with the utmost 
confidence. 
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I would refer those who wish for proof of this statement to the 
evidence given by the late Mr. Walter Bagehot before the Select 
Comunittee of the House of Commons on the Depreciation of Silver 
which sat in 1876. Probably no better authority on the subject 
than Mr. Bagehot could have been found at that day in England, 
yet he, apparently, could not, at the time he gave his evidence, re- 
cognize that instead of a rise in silver prices there might be a fall 
in gold prices. 

In point of fact, the adjustment which accompanied the diver- 
gence in the value of gold and silver was a fall in gold prices and 
not a rise in silver prices. 

Complete proof of this change in gold prices is afforded by the 
table of prices which Mr. Sauerbeck publishes from time to time, 
and which is prepared with the greatest care. 

Mr. Sauerbeck deals with forty-five commodities, including all 
the great staples—wheat, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, rice, beef, 
mutton, butter, sugar, tea, iron, coal, tin, cotton, hides, &c., &c., and 
in a recent letter to The Times he has shown that if the average 
price of these forty-five commodities during the decennial period, 
1867 to 1877 be represented by one hundred, their average price 
for December, 1894, will be 60:1, indicating a fall of 39°9 per cent. 
Many other authorities besides Mr. Sauerbeck have dealt with this 
question of the general fall in prices, but whatever commodities 
they may have chosen, and whatever method they may have 
adopted, they all arrive at the same result, namely, a very marked 
fall in gold prices. 

I do not propose to deal specially with silver prices. For many 
years after the divergence in the value of gold and silver began, 
silver prices showed no tendency to rise. I think there were some 
signs of rise in silver prices just before the Indian mints were 
closed, but they were not very marked. 

The effect on India of the fall in gold prices may conveniently be 
considered from two points of view, though there is a very 
intimate connection between them. India has large fixed gold 
payments to make in England. These payments include interest 
on money borrowed; interest on capital invested in railways on a 
Government guarantee; pensions; payments on account of the 
British troops serving in India; payments on account of the cost 
of the India Office. The ordinary pay of British troops, whether 
serving in India or elsewhere (excluding officers) is fixed in gold, 
and its rupee equivalent rises with every fall in the rate of 
exchange between England and India. 

There are certain classes of European officers serving in India 
whose pensions used to be paid in silver. When these officers re- 
turned to England, after a long service in the East, they found that 
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their pensions (measured in the standard of the country in which 
they resided) diminished year by year. On the recommendation of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, the rate of 1s. 9d. 
per rupee was adopted as the permanent exchange for the con- 
version of their rupee pensions into sterling money. 

On very similar grounds the Government of India has had to 
sanction a fixed rate of exchange for the payment of allowances to 
its officers on leave to England, and to pay its European officers not 
domiciled in India one half of their rupee salaries at the rate of 
1s. 6d. the rupee, subject to a maximum of £1,000 yearly. ; 

The outcome of the state of things I have just described is that 
India has large payments to make every year which must either be 
made in gold or according to a gold standard. 

Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures show that gold prices have now fallen 
39:9 per cent. below the average of the ten years from 1867 to 1877. 

A very simple calculation will show that in order to meet pay- 
ments fixed in gold, India has now to give (following Mr. Sauer- 
beck’s figures) 66 per cent. more produce than would have been 
required to discharge the same debt about twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

It is true that only some of the articles with which India pays 
her debts are included in Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the fall in gold price of the articles pro- 
duced in India is below the average which Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures 
disclose. It may be argued that if India has to give more pro- 
duce in order to discharge her gold debts, she has received com- 
pensation in the form of improvements in production and reduced 
cost of carriage. This contention is sound to a certain extent. I 
do not think that improved methods of production come to much 
in the case of India, but the reduction of cost of carriage is con- 
siderable. On the whole, these considerations afford compensation 
for only a fraction of the additional burden. 

I have now to consider the effect on the Government of India 
of the fall in the value of silver or rise in the value of gold. 

Every fall in gold prices has been accompanied by a fall in the 
exchange with India, and every fall in the exchange has made it 
necessary for the Government of India to find more rupees in order 
to meet its gold liabilities. 

The additional charge thus imposed on the Government of India 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding and equivalent 
increase of rupee revenue. 

In the course of twenty years I have had experience of four 
distinct and separate crises in Indian finance due to the fall in ex- 
change. The last was the greatest and most serious, and it still 
exists. The value of the rupee has fallen from nearly twenty-four- 
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pence to less than thirteenpence, and every drop of one farthing 
at the present time adds about five millions of rupees to the ex- 
penditure of the Government of India. A drop of a farthing when 
the rupee was nearer twenty-fourpence was much less serious. A 
farthing bears a much larger proportion to thirteenpence than it 
does to twenty-fourpence. 

There has been in the last four years an addition to the expendi- 
ture of India of at least eighty-three millions of rupees due to 
the fall in exchange alone. I am not one of those who ascribe 
all financial difficulties in India to the fall in exchange, but an 
increase to the Indian expenditure of eighty-three millions of 
rupees in four years is a crushing burden. It is 50 per cent. more 
than the total Excise Revenue, and almost as much as what is. 
produced by the Salt Tax. There had of course been a heavy in- 
crease of expenditure before the period of which I speak, due to 
the fall in exchange; although the Indian mints have been closed 
there is no guarantee that there may not be a further increase due 
to the same cause. 

The additional taxation already imposed will probably be sufti- 
cient to secure equilibrium. But that taxation has been heavy, and 
there is no longer any new source of revenue open to the Govern- 
ment of India which is not open to serious objection, or which may 
not produce discontent. The additional taxation of the last ten 
years has taken the following form :— 

1. An increase of the Salt Tax. 

2. A development of the Licence Tax into an Income Tax and 
its extension to Burma. 

3. A Patwarry Cess in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

4. A special tax on petroleum. 

5. General Import Duties. 

6. Import duties on cotton goods and yarns, and an excise on 
certain counts when made in India. 

There have been besides some slight additions to the duty on 
imported spirits, and the Government of India has had no hesitation 
in raising the duty on home-made spirits and drugs whenever it 
was possible to do so. 

The additional taxation of all kinds will probably give in the 
coming year nearly sixty millions of rupees, and more than ten 
millions (being all that was available) has been withdrawn from 
the Famine Grant and used to meet ordinary expenditure. 

I do not think that India is bankrupt, or that she will become 
bankrupt, but if there is anybody who asserts that he is satisfied 
with the financial position in India he must either be very 
ignorant or blessed with a more sanguine temperament than I can 
lay claim to. 
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The Indian mints have been closed to silver with the object 
of ultimately establishing a gold standard. The success of that 
measure depends, in the first instance, on the course of gold prices. 
If they continue to fall, a gold standard for India is a mere dream. 
If they cease to fall, still more if they begin to rise, it may be 
possible to establish an effective gold standard, but great sacifices 
will be required, and no increase of India’s gold liabilities must be 
sanctioned on any account. The reopening of the Indian mints 
to silver has been advocated. Such a measure would probably add 
another forty millions of rupees to Indian expenditure, while it 
would leave the Indian exchange exposed to the risk of indefinite 
change in the future. 

The worst feature of the case is the difficulty that is experienced 
in drawing from India every year the amount of money required 
to meet fully the gold obligations of the Indian Government. 

The Revised Estimate of 1893-94 shows that in 1893-94 the 
India Office (owing to a special cause) drew £9,300,000 less than 
its full requirements. 

For 1894-95 it was estimated that the India Office would draw 
£17,000,000 and borrow “temporarily” £2,300,000. It is doubt- 
ful if so much as £17,000,000 will be drawn this year. If the 
full sum is not drawn by the India Council the inevitable result 
will be more borrowing and a still further increase of gold liabili- 
ties. Sooner or later the drawings of the India Council must rise 
in consequence of this increase of gold obligations, and then we 
shall have a further fall in exchange and fresh financial embarrass- 
ment. 

A cry has been raised that more rapid progress must be made 
in the construction of Indian railways, even though it be ne- 
cessary to borrow in the London Market, and in gold. The cry is 
popular, for obvious reasons, with the great financial houses, with 
the English manufacturers who were recently told by a high Gov- 
ernment official to look “to the extension of railways in India for 
new markets”; with the iron and steel men who are ready to sell 
railway material to any extent; with the whole host of company 
promoters; with the Indian Public Works staff both in England 
and India; with men in authority who are anxious to leave their 
“mark” on the country within a limited term of office; in short, 
with everybody except those who have to pay the bill and bear 
the burden of increasing taxation. 

There can be no question as to the benefit which railways confer 
on India; but it is possible to make them more rapidly than the 
finances can stand as well as to pay too high a price for them 
We need only look at the condition of our Australian Colonies 
and of the States of the American Continent (including the 
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United States) to realize the financial difficulties that are pro- 
duced by excessive borrowing from foreign countries. I should 
like to see railways pushed on as rapidly as funds can be 
found for their construction in India. For further borrowing in 
England by the Government of India at the present time, in any 
shape or form, or under any pretence, there can be no justification. 
The policy I advocate is unpopular, yet I know of no authority 
on Indian finance, whose opinion is worth having, who looks with 
favour on an increase of India’s gold debt. The policy of smooth- 
ing over difficulties by incurring debt is much more pleasant—for 
a time. 

As I said before, India is not bankrupt, nor is it conceivable that 
England will allow the Indian finances to fall into irretrievable 
disorder, but there are many degrees of financial distress short 
of bankruptcy, and indefinite increase of taxation in an Eastern 
country may not be the less of two evils. 

If India is to be preserved from future financial embarrassment 
the whole system of piling up gold obligations, even for so bene- 
ficial a result as the more rapid construction of Railways, and of 
borrowing in gold, openly or covertly, in order to meet current 
obligations, must cease. 
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SIR GEOFFREY HORNBY. 


THE honour of having known the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, is one which I share with several thousands of 
people in all parts of the world; and since there are very many 
who saw much more of him than I ever did, especially when he 
was in the retirement of his own home at Lordington, I have 
certainly no claim on that ground to be allowed to place any 
reminiscences of his great and generous personality before his 
fellow-countrymen. Yet on other grounds I think that I have 
some claim, for it fell to me to be with him or near him on 
some very noteworthy and interesting occasions; and during 
the last ten years of his life I enjoyed the advantage of being 
in frequent and free correspondence with him concerning the 
matter which always lay nearest to his heart, the developmeat 
and improvement of the Royal Navy. 

Geoffrey Thoinas Phipps Hornby was born on February 20th 
1325. His father, Phipps, afterwards Sir Phipps Hornby, was 
fifth son of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, Rector of Winwick, 
Lancashire, by the Hon. Lucy Stanley, sister of the twelfth 
Earl of Derby, and was a naval officer of great merit. Born in 
1785, the elder Hornby was a midshipman with Nelson in the 
Victory fourteen months before the Battle of Trafalgar, and first 
distinguished himself, while a lieutenant, at the defence of Gaeta 
and the capture of Capri in 1806, in which year he became a 
commander. Posted in 1810, when less than five-and-twenty, 
he was soon afterwards appointed to the Volage, 22, in which 
he bore a leading part in Hoste’s glorious action off Lissa, was 
slightly wounded, and gained a gold medal. The Volage on 
that occasion lost 13 killed and 33 badly hurt. In 1832 Cap- 
tain Hornby was made Captain-Superintendent at Devonport : 
in 1838 he assumed similar functions at Woolwich; and from 
1841 to 1846 he was Comptroller-General of the Coastguard. 
It speaks strongly for the slowness of promotion after the great 
French wars that an officer who had been posted before he was 
twenty-five, did not get his flag until after he was sixty-one. In 
those days the rules for retirement were not as they now are ; and, 
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in spite of his late promotion, the elder Hornby hoisted his flag 
in 1847 as Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, and kept it flying 
there until 1850. He subsequently served as a Lord of the 
Admiralty when the Duke of Northumberland was First Lord 
in Lord Derby’s first Administration, but he never again went 
afloat. When he died in 1867 he was second on the list of 
Admirals, and was a G.C.B. 

I do not know whether the family of the late Admiral of the 
Fleet was connected or not with that of the gallant Richard 
Hornby of Stokesley ; but it may well be so, for some of the 
characteristics of that almost forgotten hero cropped out not 
only in Sir Phipps Hornby, but also in Sir Geoffrey. Richard 
Hornby was in 1744 master of a merchantman, the Jsabella of 
Sunderland. While he was on a voyage to the Hague he was 
attacked by a French privateer, the Murquis de Brancas, of ten 
guns and eight swivels, with seventy-five men and three hundred 
small arms on board. The Jsabella’s crew consisted of but five 
men and three boys besides the master, and the craft carried only 
four guns and two swivels; but Hornby, finding himself in a tight 
place, put the best face on the situation, hoisted British colours, 
and fought his enemy. Almost from the first the French fire 
was so hot that the Englishmen were driven and kept under 
the poop of their ship; but by using his helm, Hornby managed 
to frustrate two attempts to board. After an hour's action, 
however, the privateer ran her bowsprit into the Jsabella’s 
main shrouds and lashed it there. Hornby challenged André, 
the French captain, to’come on board and strike the colours. 
if he dared. Twenty Frenchmen at once swarmed over the 
side, but were driven back by small-arm fire directed from 
the “close quarters.” The privateer then broke away, but ap- 
proached again on the other beam, lashed the two vessels together 
as before, and made a new attempt. Yet a second time the 
boarders were obliged to retreat. Weary at length of a combat 
which had already cost him many men, André cut himself free, 
and was leaving the Jsabella, when two taunting rounds fired 
from her brought him back. For two hours longer the fight 
went on, yard-arm to yard-arm, and it was only interrupted by 
the French vessel, which had received a shot between wind and 
water, sheering off to careen. By that time both ships had drifted 
close in with the English coast. When André had stopped his 
leak he returned to the combat, but soon another well-aimed shot 
forced him to withdraw. When he next returned, he once more 
lashed the vessels together, but his men were disheartened and 
mutinous, and had had enough of it. They insisted upon his 
finally retiring, and he had no other course before him but to 
15* 
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comply. Yet he did not get away; for, while he was making off, 
a chance shot reached the magazine of the Marquis de Brancas 
and blew her up. The same sort of invincible determination was 
displayed by Phipps Hornby at Lissa, where he fought a French 
forty-gun frigate until he had but one gun that could be fired, 
and by Sir Geoffrey—not, it is true, in action, for fate robbed 
him of that opportunity—but upon all the numerous occasions 
when he had great difficulties to contend with, and when impor- 
tant issues depended upon his success. It was never more strik- 
ingly shown than while he held the chief command in the 


Mediterranean in 1877-80. 


The mother of Sir Geoffrey Hornby was a daughter of General 
the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, sister of Field-Marshal Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne, and aunt of Captain Hugh Burgoyne, 
R.N., who perished with H.M.S. Captain in 1870, so that on both 
sides the future Admiral of the Fleet came from distinguished 
stocks. When he entered the navy in 1837 the old order of things 
had scarcely begun to give way to the new. There were still upon 
the active list not a few officers who had been born before Nelson : 
nine of the Trafalgar captains were still living, and the service was 
full of officers who had fought under the great leaders in the French 
wars. Moreover there were, even if those under construction be 
included, only about five-and-twenty steam vessels, mostly very 
small, in the List, where a considerable number of the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch prizes continued to figure; and the possession 
of a medal had not ceased to be a very exceptional honour, for but 
twenty-five officers wore one, among the few thus favoured being 
Sir Geoffrey’s father. 

Young Hornby appears to have been a midshipman in the 
Princess Charlotte, Captain Arthur Fanshawe, flagship of Sir 
Robert Stopford, during the operations on the coast of Syria in 
1840; to have passed as mate in 1844; to have been appointed 
very soon afterwards as acting-lieutenant to the Cleopatra, Cap- 
tain Christopher Wyvill, on the Cape Station; to have become a 
lieutenant while in that ship, and to have returned to England 
early in 1847. Six months later he was made flag-lieutenant to 
his father, who had been given the chief command in the Pacific, 
and who hoisted his flag in the Asia, which, twenty years earlier, 
had been Codrington’s flagship at Navarino. In 1850 he obtained 
promotion to the rank of commander, and at the end of 1852, before 
he was eight-and-twenty, he was a post-captain. Sir Geoffrey’s sub- 
sequent career in the service is so much a matter of history that I 
may pass over it very hastily. After having been flag-captain in 
the Mediterranean and in the Channel, he was given the unusual 
position of Commodore of the First Class, and sent as Commander- 
in-Chief to the West Coast of Africa; and, having reached flag-rank 
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in 1869, when not yet forty-five, he obtained command of the 
Detached Squadron, hoisting his flag in the Liverpool. His next 
command was that of the Channel Fleet ; a spell of office as Second 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty followed ; and in 1877, as Vice-Admiral, 
he began his eventful period of command in the Mediterranean, 
where he made the risky passage of the Dardanelles, worked con- 
tinually and with extraordinary success as a diplomatist, and acted 
as chief of the international fleet of demonstration against Monte- 
negro. While he was in the Mediterranean he became a full 
Admiral and a K.C.B.. Returning, he held for a short time the 
post of President of the Royal Naval College, and was then, in 
November, 1882, given the blue-ribbon of the Service in the shape 
of the Portsmouth Command, his last piece of active service. 

It was while he was at Admiralty House, Portsmouth, that I first 
made his acquaintance. There had been one of the then too com- 
mon Russian scares, and Sir Geoffrey had been designated as the 
Admiral to take command of the main fleet, destined, I imagine, 
for the Baltic. The fleet, such as it was, was collected before the 
scare finally passed away. It consisted of the ironclads Minotaur, 
Iron Duke, Hotspur, Agincourt, Devastation, Rupert, Hercules, 
Ajax, Sultan, Penelope, Shannon, Lord Warden, and Repulse 
(the last two being wooden ships), the armoured torpedo-ram 
Polyphemus, the hired armed cruiser Oregon, the cruisers and 
sloops Mercury, Conquest, Leander, Mariner, Racer, and Cormorant, 
and the gunboats Britomart, Snap, Pike, Medina, and Medway, 
together with the torpedo depét ship Hecla, and eight torpedo- 
boats, six being of the 87-foot, and two of a somewhat larger type. 
Most of the bigger vessels were Coastguard ships, and, I am afraid, 
indifferently efficient. If I recollect rightly, the Shannon, which. 
had been summoned from her station at Greenock, could not at. 
once obey the order because she had taken off her detachable ram,. 
and experienced difficulty in replacing it. Other vessels had electric: 
search-lights that would not work and stores not intended for them. 
I know that the Shannon’s ward-room officers sent their piano on 
shore before leaving, in order to save it from expected destruction 
by Russian shells. This ship could have gone into action only with 
the greatest danger to herself, for her decks were encumbered with 
huge mines, which were utterly unprotected except against end- 
on fire, and which were full of gun-cotton. A shell bursting in the 
ship’s battery during action would probably have wrecked much 
more than the piano. 

Having collected the fleet, the Admiralty decided to utilize it 
in some way before disbanding it, and eventually determined to 
employ it for a few weeks as an evolutionary squadron under Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby. There being at the time a certain amount of 
popular distrust concerning the condition of the navy, and, on 
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the other hand, a barely disguised intention on the part of the 
Admiralty to seize the occasion for demonstrating that popular 
opinion was wrong, or, at least, that it was unduly pessimistic, a 
good deal of surprise was caused when it was suddenly announced 
that, as the St. James’s Gazette not inaptly put it, the demonstration 
would be made “in the dark.” Sir Geoffrey, when applied to for 
permission for newspaper correspondents to accompany the fleet, 
had expressed his willingness to receive them, provided that the 
Admiralty made no objection; and the Admiralty, upon being 
appealed to, had given the now usual conditional assent. But it 
happened that when that assent reached Admiralty House, Lord 
Northbrook was closeted with the Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Northbrook had been a good deal harried by the newspapers in 
connection with his management of naval matters, and, apparently, 
he did not want to be worried by further criticisms, for, upon learn- 
ing the substance of what had been received from his department 
in London, “he lost no time in putting his foot down upon all 
notion of letting the people of England know, in a general way, 
what they had got for the millions spent on the navy,” and 
“declared that no passenger could be allowed to accompany the 
-squadron.”* As I had been already asked to represent The 
Standard during the cruise, I went down to Portsmouth to see 
what could be done. Sir Geoffrey assured me that, in his view, no 
harm, and probably very much good, would result if—apart, of 
-course, from matters about which secrecy was desirable—the 
general condition of the fleet, and its forthcoming evolutions, were 
described for the benefit of the public; but he added that the 
matter did not lie with him, and it was not with very hopeful feel- 
ings that I went back to my hotel. I subsequently learnt that, 
after I had left him, he represented his own opinions with so 
much force in the proper quarter that the official wall gave way. 
It was in consequence of this that, a few days later, their lordships 
formally allowed newspaper correspondents to accompany the 
squadrons during the summer maneeuvres of 1885. Permission 
has never since been refused to the representatives of the leading 
journals, though on two or three occasions it has been very grudg- 
ingly and sparingly granted. 

I mention this episode because it has had, I think, very impor- 
tant results. If Lord Northbrook had had his way upon that 
occasion, it is more than probable that a precedent would have 
been established to the prejudice of the newspapers ; and that the 
public would have known nothing, beyond what it could gather 
from such parts of the annual official reports as have escaped 
suppression, of the naval manceuvres of the last ten years. But 
Sir Geoffrey’s attitude saved the situation, and has ever since 
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enabled the newspapers to exercise what is surely not the least 
of their functions—I mean a jealous, and occasionally, a critical 
supervision of the state of the fleet. Between then and now, 
naval reforms of the utmost value have been effected, until the 
fleet of to-day is undoubtedly more than twice as efficient as the 
fleet of 1885. The good work would not have been done, but for 
the pressure of public opinion ; public opinion would not have been 
stirred but for the exertions of the Press; and the Press would 
scarcely have been in a position to put the truth before the 
country, but for the influence of Sir Geoffrey Hornby, who on 
that occasion was, I believe, cordially backed up by the then 
Secretary of the Admiralty, now Lord Brassey. 

During the cruise I frequently saw the Admiral, who, in spite 
of his heavy responsibilities and numerous pre-occupations, always 
received me with the utmost kindness, and, like the majority of 
the busiest men whom I have known, managed to find time for 
everything. Throughout the whole period, he was of remarkable 
equable temper. The delay in the arrival of ships, the hourly 
troubles connected with the making and keeping in order of the 
famous boom in Bantry Bay, the care of so large a fleet, even the 
anxieties resulting from the running ashore and narrowly escaped 
loss of the Leander, seemed to barely ruffle him. He was nearly 
always the same: serious, curt, and a little stern when on quarte:- 
deck or on bridge; charming, full of information, and quietly 
humorous when at his dinner-table or on shore. The thing which 
most nearly upset his equanimity was the exploit of that excellent 
sportsman Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Kennedy of the Ajaa, a 
ship which formed part of the squadron detached under Vice- 
Admiral Hoskins to represent the enemy. The Ajaz lay off Glen- 
gariff, while Sir Geoffrey’s flagship, the Minotaur, lay inside Bere 
Island behind the boom, and was unapproachable by the foe from 
seaward. During a wearisome lull in the operations, it occurred to 
Captain Kennedy to attempt an independent attack upon the flag- 
ship of the Commander-in-Chief; and, as we were in a state of 
supposed war, he saw no harm in practising 4 stratagem such as 
has often been practised in real war, and will, I dare say, often be 
practised again. Having procured a coffin, he placed in it some- 
thing to represent a heavy charge of explosives; and then, when 
he had very effectively disguised a party of his men as Irish 
mourners, he proceeded overland from Glengariff to a point near 
Castletown, with his coffin on a country cart, followed by himself 
and the masquerading blue-jackets. I forget how he obtained a 
boat. All the boats that could be discovered along the shore had 
been previously daubed with a patch of ship's paint, in order to 
indicate that they were to be considered as having been destroyed. 
I believe that Captain Kennedy either brought a boat with him or 
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managed to find one which had not been marked, and, having 
reached a point opposite the flagship, he embarked as if intending 
to carry his coffin across to Bere Island for burial. Instead, how- 
ever, of doing this, he stopped at the flagship, left the dummy 
charge alongside, and got away unrecognized, and indeed, I think, 
even unchallenged. Next morning the charge was found. It 
seems to me that such a stratagem was perfectly permissible, since 
the very fact of the theoretical destruction of the shore boats in- 
dicates that there was an intention on the part of the defence to 
guard against anything of the kind. But the Admiral was not 
of that opinion, and when he learnt what had been done, he was 
not a little angry, his view being that the whole business was cal- 
culated to bring the manceuvres into ridicule. It may be added 
in further justification of Captain Kennedy that stratagems some- 
what similar to that which he employed had been utilized by the 
Peruvians against the Chilians in the war of 1879-81, and had 
actually caused the destruction of two vessels. On the other 
hand it is not difficult to sympathize with the Admiral, who was 
trying an important experiment with booms and mine-fields, and 
had all his attention concentrated for the moment upon them. 
After leaving Bantry Bay, the fleet was again divided for strate- 
gical manceuvres. During this period of the operations the coolness 
and nerve of Sir Geoffrey were particularly conspicuous. His 
division cruised at night without lights. Even on the night when, 
in terrible weather and amid torrents of rain, it steamed out of 
Blacksod Bay into the pitchy darkness of the raging Atlantic, 
not so much as a glimmer came from any of the ships. It was 
a dangerous experience, yet a very desirable one. Few flag-officers 
at the time would have cared to try it. But Sir Geoffrey ap- 
eared always to know exactly what he dared to do, and how 
to do it; and, thanks to his care and providence, no accidents 
resulted, although at one moment the sudden breakdown, from 
other causes, of the Iron Duke doubled the peril of the situa- 
tion. Throughout the cruise the Admiral was untiring, both 
on deck and in his cabin. A memorandum which he issued to 
his captains, requiring them to send him their opinions concern- 
ing a long list of professional problems touching upon the man- 
ceuvres, betrayed his extraordinarily deep knowledge of the most 
recent scientific developments abroad as well as at home; and, 
while it was, I am afraid, at first so much Greek to the majority 
of the recipients, it had the effect not only of obliging them 
to look into matters with which they had previously too little 
concerned themselves, but also of forcing them to appreciate 
the Commander-in-Chief’s marvellous grasp and breadth of mind. 
During the years which immediately followed, I had much 
correspondence with the late Admiral of the Fleet, firstly with 
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reference to a plan for inducing the country to take a more 
permanent and less spasmodic interest in the navy, and for the 
establishment of a “ Naval Association”; next with reference 
to the popular agitation of 1888, which produced the great 
National Defence Meeting at the City, and which led to the 
passing of the Naval Defence Act; and then with reference to 
Sir Geoffrey's pet scheme for the formation of a Naval General 
Staff. The project of a “Naval Association,” after slumbering 
for a time, seems to have been revived and to have taken form 
as the Navy League, of which the late Admiral of the Fleet 
was President. Writing of the original project, he expressed 
himself as strongly of opinion that no non-official association 
or committee ought to busy itself with technical details, such as 
the designs of ships or of guns. “The sort of thing we want 
to discover and expose,” he said, “is why the Italians can get, 
as they have now, three 100-ton B.L.R. guns at Spezia ready 
for a ship that is not yet quite ready to receive them, and the 
fourth assured to her by the time when she will be ready, while 
we have been for two years unable to replace a 45-ton gun 
burst in the Collingwood.” About the Naval General Staff, he 
wrote: “I see—or think I see—clearly how it should be worked 
out. I have a belief that it is by no means necessary to wait 
to form it until we have a special school to educate men for it. 
That, I think, would be to put the cart before the horse. Let 
us use first the men on whom we can lay hands, and, if thereafter 
they say a special school, either at or beyond Greenwich and 
our gunnery and torpedo schools, is necessary, let it be considered. 
The work done by Captain William Hall,* who was for some 
three years our Intelligence Department—I believe an Admiralty 
clerk was told off to assist him, 7.e., to look on while he worked,— 
shows that we have men of the required capacity. All the men 
who have since been added to the Department” [this was in 1890] 
“are, so far as I know, very capable—certainly they are picked 
men, but the shortcoming is in the selection of the Chief. Instead 
of taking the biggest man to be had, one who is intended to be 
a guiding man, one who is to be at least equal to the highest 
naval administrator, a man is sought for who by his position 
in the Service, must necessarily be inferior to that officer, and 
is deliberately put in subordination to him. One quality, too, 
this subordinate must possess: he must run very quiet in 
harness. The object of all this is clear. The politician must, 
under our Constitution, be supreme. For his peace he must 
have a First Sea Lord who will run quietly, and, for the sake 
of both, the Director of the Intelligence Department must do 


* By a strange and sad coincidence, the writer heard of the death of this admir- 
able officer less than five minutes after the above was written. 
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the same. This arranged, either Party, as it comes into power, can 
play advantageously with the navy—that is, advantageously for 
the immediate interests of the Party,—but to the detriment and 
danger of the country to an extent which professional men only 
know. I want to prevent these tricks being played without 
entailing full responsibility. If an independent Chief of the 
Staff existed, it would be his business to lay before the Politician 
and the First Sea Lord what was wanted and why it was 
wanted. As he would have nothing to do with administration, 
and as his reputation would be at stake, he would have no 
interest in burking or dwarfing important questions. He would 
soon enforce a sufficient staff, and form an efficient one. The 
material is at hand ready for use. All we want is a strong 
man, and he would see that those under him did not rust or 
lose touch of the sea, but, after two, or at most three, years’ 
service at the Admiralty, go back to service afloat, and spread 
there much of the special information that they had acquired. 
As to selection, there is very little difficulty about juniors, 
say lieutenants. First of all, the examinations at Greenwich 
have given the young men an opportunity to sort themselves, 
and to show which has the most active head-piece; and then 
those who care to enquire can soon find out which uses his 
gifts to the best advantage of the Service. You must have met 
a good few in your short cruises, such as . . . All these 
would strengthen any staff The difficulty is not to select 
very good, but to assure the very best. We have only to 
follow the German plan to achieve this. Take plenty of the 
best on trial, and let them sort themselves out under the 
Chief of the Staff, as Count Waldersee, General Caprivi, Hencke 
and others have done.” A few days later he wrote: The Chief 
“must have nothing to do with administration. That should 
be left entirely to each Department acting under the control of 
the First Sea Lord. The influence and effect of the General Staff 
must be that of pure reason. We know that after the Battles of 
the Alma and Inkerman, Von Moltke wrote a powerful memo- 
randum on the effect that the increased penetration of the Minié 
rifle must have on tactics. It had a very great influence upon 
the arming of the Prussian Infantry. It had an enormous effect 
on their tactics and training. But I never heard that the German 
General Staff actually gave the needle-gun to that army. The 
credit of that was attributed to the War Minister. . . . Our 
present need is to get a Chief appointed who shall be co-equal 
with the First Sea Lord. The latter, we hope, may be our Von 
Roon; while the former has to be a Gneisenau or a Scharnhorst. 

The great question is whether, if the office should be 
created, the politician will allow a really strong man to be put 
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into it. If he does, it will mean that thenceforth the administra- 
tion of the navy, and therefore also of the army, is no longer to 
be treated as a Party question, but to be put outside politics, as 
in France.” 

Sir Geoffrey’s sense of the importance of the establishment of a 
Naval General Staff induced him to write to me again and again 
on the subject, even while he was still suffering from the effects of 
the accident which early in 1891 nearly killed him. In the course 
of a long letter in which he begged me to see certain London 
editors, and to ask them to take the matter up, he wrote regret- 
fully that he himself could then do nothing. “I am,” he said, “ in 
the clutches of the doctors, who will not let me see a railroad, or 
get on a horse, and forbid me to add up my petty cash accounts, 
or to write anything I have to think over, under the threat that, 
if I do, I shall have a recurrence of the violent inflammation of 
the membrane of the brain that troubled them and me so much, 
and further that, if I transgress, my quarantine will be extended 
from two or four months for an indefinite time.” Yet on that 
occasion he covered sixteen sides of paper with minute directions 
as to the course which he hoped that I should be able to induce 
these editors to pursue. His views on this important subject 
seem to me to be a valuable legacy to his country; and, as such, 
I have extracted them from his letters. But I have been carried 
by the General Staff question beyond a very interesting period, to 
which I must now hark back.’ 

During the visit of the German Emperor to England in 1889, 
Sir Geoffrey was attached to him as Aide-de-Camp, and the 
Sovereign, who had met him two years before, conceived a sincere 
friendship and admiration for the Admiral. In 1890, in conse- 
quence, the Emperor invited Sir Geoffrey, as the official repre- 
sentative of the British Navy, and as the Imperial guest, to be pre- 
sent at the combined manceuvres of the Ninth Army Corps and the 
German Fleet on the Baltic shores of Schleswig-Holstein. It would 
surely have been more fitting if, in reply to such an invitation, the 
Admiral of the Fleet had been given the Admiralty yacht or a 
cruiser, and had proceeded to Kiel flying the Union at the main; 
and it is certain that the Emperor would have preferred to see him 
arrive in that way. But the scheme either did not occur to the 
Admiralty, or did not find favour there; and so Sir Geoffrey went 
across like an ordinary traveller. It was my fortune to go with the 
party, which, in addition to the Admiral of the Fleet, consisted of 
Captain A. W. Moore and Lieutenant R. S. P. Hornby, R.N., as 
his staff, and the late Commander Hasenclever, then German 
Naval Attaché in London. At Flushing, or at some point a 
little beyond it, Sir Geoffrey, with his son and Captain Moore, 
branched off for Cologne, at which they desired to spend a day 
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en route. Captain Hasenclever went for a few hours to Diissel- 
dorf, where he lived, and I continued my journey to Kiel. The 
Admiral of the Fleet, on parting, told me that he expected to 
reach Kiel at nine o'clock on the following Monday evening, and 
suggested that if I met him upon his arrival, I might be able 
to give him certain information, and to let him know what kind 
of quarters had been provided for him. I was, therefore, upon the 
platform when the train came in. So were several German officers, 
in gorgeous uniform. I forget whether there was a guard of honour 
as well. All I recollect is that preparations had been made for the 
formal reception of the distinguished British officer, and that the 
Germans expected to see him appear in uniform, and kept their eyes 
open accordingly. But Sir Geoffrey travelled in a suit of tweed, and, 
quietly leaving his compartment as soon as the train had stopped, 
passed unrecognized through the little crowd that was waiting to 


- greet him, and that soon began to wonder what could have befallen 


him. I think that he was caught and captured before he reached 
the Germania Hotel hard by; but he very nearly escaped. The 
officer appointed by the Emperor to act as his aide-de-camp 
was, curiously enough, the same Commander Giilich who is now 
German Naval Attaché in London, and who, the other day at 
Compton, laid a wreath from the Emperor upon the Admiral 
of the Fleet’s grave. Happily Commander Giilich spoke English ; 
for Sir Geofirey, Captain Moore, and Lieutenant Hornby were alike 
destitute of German. 

The Admiral of the Fleet was a diligent student of military history, 
and especially of German military history, and he had looked for- 
ward to the visit with intense pleasure, not merely because it would 
bring him into personal contact with the great military leaders of 
Germany, but also because the scene of the manceuvres was to be 
the ground which, in 1864, had witnessed the historic attack on the 
entrenchments of Diippel, and the waters which had, at the same 
time, witnessed the gallant but futile operations of the Rolf 
Krake. He was certainly not disappointed. The Emperor treated 
him throughout with most distinguished attention. He met, and 
had several long conversations with the veteran Von Moltke. And 
besides seeing the famous position at Diippel, while troops 
assaulted it almost as they had assaulted it in stern earnest 
twenty-six years earlier, he had the unexpected advantage of going 
over it with that most genial and dear old soldier, Field-Marshal 
Count von Blumenthal, who, in 1864, had been Chief of the General 
Staff to the Red Prince, Friedrich Carl, of Prussia, during the 
bloody strife on the spot. “I think,” said the Admiral of the 
Fleet to me one day, when he had been conversing with both 
these distinguished men, “that Von Moltke is the most modest, 
and Von Blumenthal the most boyish old man I have ever spoken 
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to. Von Moltke’s English is admirable, so good, indeed, that I have 
rarely heard better from any foreign lips. Yet he excused himself 
to me with the hope that, since he had forgotten much of the lan- 
guage and did not feel so completely at home in it as in his earlier 
days, I should be able to make out his jargon. I only wish that we 
all spoke English with his correctness. As for Von Blumenthal, 
who is eighty, he declares that he can’t stand the society of us old 
fogies—I don’t know whether he means, in particular, the Emperor 
and Prince Henry, or only Von Moltke and myself,—and that to- 
morrow he is going down from Gliicksburg to attend the man- 
ceuvres, not with us, but with the youngsters in the tug.” Surely 
enough, on the following day, the juvenile Field-Marshal appeared 
on board the tug which had been placed at the disposal of some of 
the more junior officers, German and Austrian, and to which, by 
the kindness of Admiral von der Goltz, I had admission: and during 
the time he was in her he was the life and soul of the party. Sir 
Geoffrey was always with the Emperor from early morning till mid- 
afternoon. He then generally returned to his quarters in a steam- 
launch, I meeting him by arrangement in order to get a hasty idea 
of his impressions concerning the day’s work ashore and afloat ere 
it was time for him to dress for the invariably very early Imperial 
dinner-party. I recollect that he was chiefly impressed by two 
facts: the marching power of the German infantry and the manner 
in which the German torpedo-boats were handled. “I tell you,” he 
said, “ that this young navy of theirs has crept up very close behind 
us, and as for their handling of torpedo-boats, we don’t—-I won't 
say can’t—compete with it. It is magnificent. I would not have 
believed it if I had not seen it.” 

During this time, of course, Sir Geoffrey, as well in the field as 
on board ship, wore his uniform. In the field he gained the undis- 
guised admiration of the German naval officers, who, for the most 
part, are not good horsemen. Poor Hasenclever, who was, in some 
indefinite capacity, attached to the Admiral of the Fleet, and who 
had, in consequence, to be frequently in the saddle, was a big and 
heavy man, and, I fear, really suffered severely, for nearly every 
evening he said to me, “I wish the manceuvres were over. I am 
wearing out my leather much too fast,and . . . No, thanks, I 
prefer to stand.” The German admirals, too, made but a sorry 
show on horseback. On the day of the Imperial review of the 
Ninth Army Corps one was badly thrown, and I watched another 
for ten minutes trying to dismount to pick up his cap, which had 
been knocked off by a branch; and then, for a second ten minutes, 
endeavouring to catch his charger, the reins of which he had un- 
wisely relinquished. But Sir Geoffrey rode like a master-of-hounds, 
sometimes over by no means very easy country. It is said that 
the Emperor watching him, remarked, “I invited my English 
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comrade in arms, but I see that Admiral De Ruyter has accepted 
the invitation.” 

An Austrian squadron was also present, under Vice-Admiral 
Baron Daublebsky von Sterneck, who, at the Battle of Lissa, in 
1866, had commanded Tegetthoff’s flagship, the Hrzherzog Fer- 
dinand Maz, which rammed and sank the Re d’/talia. Sir 
Geoffrey experienced a lively pleasure in meeting him, and had 
much professional conversation with him. At the close of the 
manceuvres, at a luncheon on board the German gunnery-ship 
Mars, an officer took a very interesting photograph which in- 
cluded all the most distinguished guests. In it, if I remember 
rightly, may be seen the Emperor, Von Moltke, Von Sterneck, 
Sir Geoffrey, Von der Goltz, Von Blumenthal, Count Waldersee, 
the Archduke Stephan, and Prince Albrecht of Prussia. 

What struck me as much as anything was the ardent desire 
upon this occasion of both Austrian and German officers to learn 
what Sir Geoffrey thought of them and of their ships. Similar 
anxiety was displayed in the following year by the French 
officers who, under Admiral Gervais, visited Portsmouth. Then, 
once more, I had the honour of being daily with Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, who formed an extremely high opinion of the French 
Adiniral, as a man as well as an officer. The feeling was recipro- 
cated; for, about a year afterwards, I had occasion to call on 
Admiral Gervais, who was then Chief of the Naval General Staff, 
in Paris, and almost his first words, after having shaken hands 
with me, were, “I hope that Sir Geoffrey Hornby is quite well. 
I trust that the sad death of Lady Hornby has not too seriously 
shaken him. I esteem him very much.” 

And who, indeed, is there, who did not? No naval officer of 
his day has commanded more confidence, both within and without 
the Service; no officer’s opinion has carried greater weight among 
foreigners, as well as among his own countrymen. Although he had 
passed fifty-eight years in the navy, and although, at the time of 
his death, his name had ceased to be borne upon the active list, he 
was, until his fatal illness, a vigorous and clear-headed man, whose 
counsels might still, had he lived, have been of value to the Empire. 
In Sir Geoffrey Hornby, therefore, in spite of the fact that he had 
attained the biblical, as well as the service, limit of age, we have 
lost one who, because he had not outlived his possible useful- 
ness, could ill be spared. Yet it may be that a long and honour- 
able life closes most fitly thus. To a mind such as his, extreme 
old age, especially if accompanied by any sort of physical feeble- 
ness, would not have been an unalloyed blessing ; and, after seventy, 
the bodily strength, and even the intellectual, has but precarious 
tenure. 

W. Larrp CLOWEs. 


THE PROGRESSIVE CHECK. 


THE results of the London County Council Elections have been a 
complete surprise, and a staggering blow to London Radicalism. 
The Progressive leaders had obstinately shut their eyes to the sig- 
nificance of the Vestry and Guardian Elections last December, and 
refused to believe that at the most they would lose more than ten 
seats on the Council. In fact, as we all know, they lost twenty- 
four, and only gained one, and there is now an absolute equality 
of elected Councillors on each side, while the fifty-nine Moderate 
Councillors represent so materially larger a body of voters that 
under any system of proportionate representation they would 
command a majority of eight or nine elected members on the 
Council. And yet the Progressives had many advantages on their 
side. They had fixed the date of the Elections for their favourite 
Saturday. They had the full benefit of “one man, one vote.” The 
exclusion of lodgers, and of the service voters, from this register 
is a serious loss to the Unionist side in very many districts 
of London. And, for myself, I do not think that the inclu- 
sion of women voters affords any compensation. Like the 
Radical man, the Radical lady delights to make use of her 
vote. But the Conservative lady is apt to have the strongest dis- 
inclination to recording hers. The fact that so many more Pro- 
gressive than Moderate candidates had actually been Councillors, 
and could render an account of their administrative work and ser- 
vices was distinctly in their favour. The electors have a laudable 
disposition to reward, irrespective of partisan feeling, hard work 
done on a local governing body. Chelsea supplies a good illustra. 
tion of this, where Mr. Costelloe, an unconciliatory Radical, who 
had undoubtedly worked hard, and with ability, on the Council, 
received 350 more votes than his Progressive colleague, who was a 
new candidate. 

Then again the London Radical Press threw itself with frenzied 
zeil into the cause of the Progressives. And while the Clergy 
of the Church of England were, at the best, inactive or in- 
different, polemical Nonconformists fought passionately on the 
other side They insisted that the contest was one between light 
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and darkness, between Christianity and all the forces of evil. And, 
in fine, they declared through the charitable lips of Alderman the 
Rov. Fleming Williams that “the Moderate policy involved con- 
sequences which were as black with Atheism and as foul with 
iniquity as anything invented outside Hell.” There were, more- 
over, certain adventitious circumstances of the season that ham- 
pered and told against the candidatures of many Moderate candi- 
dates. The effects of the prolonged frost on the domestic water-sup- 
ply of London had naturally produced widespread irritation. The 
blame for all consequent inconveniences was freely cast upon the 
Water Companies. The Progressives were ready with their heroic 
remedies. They were eager to supplant, on the most economical 
terms, industrial organizations, which at the moment had no 
friends. But the Moderate candidates were bound to utter their 
cold caveats against reckless confiscation, were compelled to be 
mildly apologetic, and even to hint their doubts of the capacity 
of the overworked Council to manage these gigantic enterprises 
with greater success than the Companies. Of course, many an 
indignant householder was impatient for any changes, and voted 
blindly for the bold champions of the consumers, and against 
the apologists of the Companies. The exceptional inclemency of 
the weather, and the general sickness, did also, without doubt, 
interfere more with the canvassing of the Moderates than with 
the meetings of their opponents. It would be possible to instance 
the cases of several individual Moderate candidates who lost 
their seats through their own ill-health. But, beyond this, 
throughout London, these two conditions of the season certainly 
made the house-to-house canvassing, which is so important an 
element in Conservative electioneering, very difficult; and pro- 
bably kept at home on the cold 2nd of March many more 
Moderate than Radical electors. 

It is impossible not to allude in this context to the un- 
necessary waste of votes in the City and some of the other 
safest Unionist constituencies. In 1892 the lowest Moderate can- 
didate for the City of London polled 3,361 more votes than his 
Progressive opponent. It might have been supposed that this 
prodigal superfluity of votes would have induced the organizers 
of the City Unionists to have worked out some scheme of vot- 
ing which would this year have enabled the bulk of these 
wasted votes to be recorded in other constituencies where they 
were really wanted. They did nothing of the sort. On the con- 
trary, they actually asked all electors who had votes in other 
constituencies as well as in the City, to give their votes in the 
City. The consequence was that the lowest Moderate got 3,834 
more votes than the highest Progressive candidate. It is obvious 
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that a well-arranged distribution of this mass of worthless votes 
might have kept the four City seats absolutely secure, and have, 
at the same time, gained seats elsewhere, which were now lost 
by narrow majorities. I know well how difficult it is for any 
central organization to work out a scheme of this kind, but the 
difficulties cannot be insuperable; and at the next Elections it 
will certainly be incumbent on some recognized central authority 
to give definite directions to voters who have dual qualifications in 
the several London constituencies. For, it must be remembered, 
that it is not in the City only that votes are thus wasted. When 
at the last moment Progressive candidates come forward for seats 
such as St. George’s, Hanover Square, and South Kensington, 
which were uncontested in 1892, it is natural enough that the 
Unionist organizers in them should fear the results of over-con- 
fidence. and should implore all their resident voters to record 
their votes there. But what is the consequence of this? In 
St. George’s the Moderate candidates obtained a majority of 
2,742, and in South Kensington a majority of 2,213 votes. It 
may well have been that a sufficient number of these voters had 
qualifications in Fulham, or Chelsea, or in St. Pancras, which, 
if acted upon, would have won victories in those constituencies. 

That under all these adverse circumstances the Progressives 
should have suffered an actual loss of twenty-three seats, was an 
overwhelming rebuke to their former arrogant pretensions. But, 
in order to gauge accurately the extent of their loss of popularity, 
it is necessary to take account of the polls in constituencies in 
which they were successful, as well as those where they lost seats. 
With very few exceptions indeed, there was throughout the whole 
Metropolitan area a marked falling-off in the Progressive polls. 
Here are some typical examples of this almost universal fact. At 
Battersea, Mr. John Burns’ poll declined from 5,168 in 1892 to 
3,940. In East Finsbury, Mr. Benn polled in 1892, 2,031; in 1895, 
1,805. In Haggerston, Lord Monkswell in 1892 received 2,192; 
in 1895, 1,683 votes. In Poplar, Mr. McDougall in 1892 received 
3,713; in 1895, 2,844 votes. In West Southwark, Mr. Hunter’s 
poll of 2,727 in 1892 fell to 2,487. In some other constituencies 
where the decrease in the Progressive vote is not so marked, the 
difference in the relative strength of the two Parties since 1892 is 
very noticeable. Thus in Fulham, in the former year the lowest 
Progressive was 1,023 votes above the highest Moderate. This 
year they are only separated by 183 votes. In Central Finsbury, 
this year Lord Churchill was only beaten by 23. In 1892 the 
lowest Progressive beat the leading Moderate by 637. 

One of the most satisfactory features in these Elections is that 


their results have completely demolished the fiction, so indus- 
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triously propagated by Mr. Sidney Webb, that the division be- 
tween the Progressives and Mederates in London was a geographi- 
cal one, coinciding with the local boundaries between the wealthy 
and the poor districts. Mr. Webb contributed an article to The 
Guardian, in which he made an ingenious attempt to enlist the 
sympathies of the Clergy on his side. He declared that “the 
corner of London which is west of the Royal Exchange and north 
of the Thames” was bitterly opposed to the Council, while “ the 
other three quarters of the Metropolis are filled with the sound of 
approval of the Council and its work,” and “the contest we most 
regretfully acknowledge is between one quarter of London almost 
solidly arrayed against the other three quarters.” Even Mr. Webb 
ean hardly make this assertion now. “The villa residents in 
Brockley and Brixton,” he wrote a month ago, “furnish as stal- 
wart a contingent of Progressive voters as the slums of White- 
chapel and Bethnal Green.” But Brockley and Brixton now re- 
turn Moderates by large majorities; and though Bethnal Green is 
still, but by reduced polls, faithful to his Party, Whitechapel re- 
turned a Moderate at the head of the poll, and only failed to seat a 
second by 41 votes. 

In truth the failure of the Progressives in the distinctively poor 
districts, in those, that is to say, in which the working-class popu- 
lution is preponderant, is one of the most important and suggestive 
facts shown by these Elections. The Moderates gained two seats 
in St. George’s-in-the-East, one in Whitechapel, two in Mile End, 
one in Rotherhithe. But beyond this they only lost Stepney by 
69 and Limehouse by 20 votes, while in Poplar they were defeated 
by 417 as against 1,043 in 1892. On the other hand, the Progres- 
sives have apparently not lost ground to any appreciablé extent 
in the several divisions of Islington and of Hackney, north of 
the Thames, or in the Newingtons and in some portions of the 
Borough of Camberwell, south of the Thames. - A reference to the 
results of the last School Board Elections and of those for the Ves- 
tries will show that the Progressives did well in those particular 
districts in those Elections also. They are parishes inhabited on 
the whole by a more comfortable class, and less predominantly by 
wage-earners than those East-End divisions in which the Progres- 
sives have so conspicuously lost popularity. What is the real 
reason of this curious divergence of opinion? It is unwise to 
generalize with great confidence from electoral statistics. But this 
explanation may be hazarded: For some reason or other the Non- 
conformist Ministers as a body retain their devotion to the Pro- 
gressive Party and policy. In such districts as the Islingtons 
they still exercise a power which they do not possess in the poorer 
districts of the East End. In these working-class districts obviously 
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the electors have largely repented themselves of their earlier zeal 
for Progressivism. Why is this? They belong to the class whose 
nominal leaders have been as hysterical in their praise of the policy 
of the last Council as even the Nonconformist Ministers. They 
are the men for whose supposed interests every important adminis- 
trative act of that Council was designed, even at the acknowledged 
expense of other classes of the community. Of course, on the true 
answer to this question depend very large political consequences. 
One solution suggests itself as possible. Is it. the fact that the 
Trade-Union leaders and the Trade Unionists have gone too far 
for working-class opinion? Is there a reaction beginning to work 
amongst the working-classes themselves against the ritual and the 
doctrines and the discipline of the New Unionists? Did the 
County Council by its servile acceptance of such formule as “one 
man, one job” stir to resentment honest and industrious working- 
men? I can only say that the results of these Elections in the 
East End look as if indeed these questions should be answered 
affirmatively. 

The insignificance of the support given to Socialists or to candidates 
of the Independent Labour Party, is another encouraging feature 
in these returns. In Chelsea, Mr. Snelling gets but 218 votes; in 
Greenwich, Mr. Cullen 391; in West Islington, Mr. Cheesley 160; 
in Kensington, Mr. Palmer 144; in North Kensington, Mr. Ham- 
mill 147. In fact, the only appreciable poll was that made by Mr. 
Elliott at Deptford, who obtained 1,125 votes. 

But while there has been this general diminution in the Pro- 
gressive strength and this growth in the popularity of the 
Moderate policy in every quarter of London, it would be vain to 
pretend’ that the non-Radical electors of London have even yet 
sufficiently appreciated the gravity of the issues which were at 
stake last month. The efforts made to arouse them from their 
apathy, and to move them to the poll, were strenuous and per- 
sistent indeed, And yet not half of the total electorate took the 
trouble to vote. It can hardly be doubted that the bulk of the 
stay-at-home electors were not Radicals, and cherished no extra- 
vagant dreams of the blessings that “our own beloved Council” 
could confer upon them. Our Unionist statesmen and Press, and 
our propagandist Municipal Society, must not, therefore, relax their 
efforts to educate the people of London to a due sense of their 
municipal duties. Much has been accomplished; but much still 
remains to be done. 

One of the immediate practical results of this Election will be the 
disappearance of the scheme invented by the Progressive Party, and 
adopted by Mr. Courtney’s Commission, of amalgamating the City 
of London with the County Council, and of transferring to the 
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Council the ceremonial functions of the Lord Mayoralty. It is 
interesting to recall the triumphant satisfaction with which Pro- 
gressives received the Report of that Commission. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in The Contemporary Review for November last, wrote : 
“Tt is one of those well-matured schemes which finally solve some 
difficult probiem, which leave nothing but details to be added, and 
make serious opposition impossible. . . . The result is that it 
has been received by sensible men of all parties as an adequate and 
final solution ; and, except for the murmurs of the old City—which 
the Commission was appointed to eliminate,—a general consent is 
arrived at that the question is now authoritatively settled.” And the 
Government, with a light heart, announced its intention of carrying 
out this amalgamation in the same Session in which it is proposing 
to disestablish and disendow the Welsh Church ; to remodel once 
again the Irish Land System; to pass Local Veto; and to give the 
country One man, One vote. We may now take it for granted that 
we shall hear no more this Session of the Bill for the Amalgamation 
of London. Outside the limited circle of interested Councillors, 
and scheming Radical wire-pullers, there is no public opinion in 
London in favour of a further centralization of authority in the 
County Council, or of the conversion of it from its proper position 
as a County Council into an aggrandized and pompous Munici- 
pality. 

Journals, such as The Spectator, which are in favour of this idea 
on reasonable grounds, and for non-partisan objects, constantly 
argue that the greatness of this central body, and the vastness of 
its work will attract to it the best men in London, who do not, and 
will not, condescend to take a part in the pettier administration of 
the Local Authorities. In truth, the exact opposite is the actual 
fact. It is the very weight of the present work of the County 
Council, and the exacting demands which that work necessarily 
makes upon the time of its members, that deter many of those who 
would be our best administrators from seeking to enter its walls. 
I have seen much in the last few months of the process of selecting 
candidates for the County Council on the Unionist side. Those 
who have any influence in guiding public opinion on these vexed 
questions of London Government should understand that even 
now it is almost impossible to persuade the ideal local candidate 
to stand for the Council. In constituency after constituency the 
man who was marked out by his local position, by his business 
knowledge, by his administrative experience, to be its Councillor, 
refused because the work of the Council would interfere too much 
with his other duties and impose too great a strain upon him. 

It is true that this year Party feeling and the exertions of external 
organizations supplied the requisite number of candidates. But it 
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would be foolish to deny that in too many instances these can- 
didates were chosen as politicians rather than as administrators, 
and that their real motive in coming forward was a political and 
not a municipal one. The continuance or the aggravation of this 
state of things must be a source of danger to the administrative 
efficiency of the Council. But I am convinced that the more this 
Central Body is overloaded with functions, the greater will be the 
difficulty of attracting to it the ideal local candidate and adminis- 
trator, and that, conversely, with a wise lightening of its present 
burdens its attractiveness for such men would: be increased. 

In the second place, we may fairly hope that the outcome of these 
Elections has finally dissipated the Radical delusion that the 
Unionist leaders or their followers are prepared to split London up 
into a few big municipalities with new and artificial areas. Through- 
out this last campaign there was no more favourite device of 
Radical writers and speakers than the ascription to us of a support 
of what was vaguely termed “tennification.” But, as a matter of 
fact, so far as I know, not one Moderate candidate declared him- 
self in favour of any such scheme, while the publications of the 
London Municipal Society, the excellent manifesto of the Moderate 
members of the old Council, and even the Report of the City Cor- 
poration on the Courtney Report explicitly repudiated any such 
plan of London government. It will now be the duty of the 
Moderate minority on the Council to endeavour to give effect to 
their constructive policy for the completion of London local 
government. They have here the original intentions of the 
authors of the scheme of 1888 to guide their actions—intentions 
which in many respects have received the emphatic approval 
of Mr. Courtney’s Commission. The Report of that Commission 
specifies nineteen parishes which might immediately be governed 
by Councils and invested with the privilege of choosing a Mayor. 
So that within each of these areas the Mayor and Council 
would be the governing body. A Boundary Commission should 
be appointed to delimit the rest of London, with express direc- 
tions that on their formation of local government districts, ancient 
boundaries should be adhered to as much as possible, and the closest 
regard paid to local life and sentiment. If the Progressives remain 
of the same mind as were the Parliamentary representatives of 
their Party in 1888, and again in 1891, when they moved an 
Amendment to the Address in favour of the creation of District 
Councils for London, there should be no conflict of opinion on the 
Council, and all sections should unite in carrying to its completion 
the policy of the authors of the London County Council. In 
another direction the policy of the Act of 1888 should now be 
given effect to. Under Sections 40 and 41 of that Act the County 
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Council, by agreement with the City Corporation, can acquire vir- 
tually the same administrative authority over the City area that it 
possesses over the rest of the Metropolitan area, and the City can 
surrender certain exemptions and immunities from this authority 
which she still enjoys. Curiously enough the Progressive majori- 
ties in the last two Councils have never attempted to proceed 
under these sections. But it is difficult to believe that they would 
not now be willing to join with their Moderate colleagues in taking 
these practical steps towards administrative unification. 

There is another matter in which the recent campaign, with its 
controversies, should have cleared away some misunderstandings, 
intentional or unintentional. The Progressives endeavoured to de- 
fame their opponents by imputing to them opposition to the good 
work which the Council had admittedly done, and of callousness 
with respect to all those important branches of its administrative 
work which are non-political, and on which polemical disputes 
should never arise. They made an impudent attempt at the same 
time to monopolize for themselves the whole credit, not only for 
each piece of good work which had been done by the Council, but 
for many other splendid public works, and for many noble bene- 
factions to Londoners with which the Council had had nothing 
whatever to do. Now, if the people of London had believed that 
there was a tittle of truth either in this imputation against the 
Moderates, or in the arrogant and extravagant claim of the Pro- 
gressives, it is incredible that a majority should have voted for 
the return of Moderate candidates. In all these departments of 
the Council’s work the Moderate party is prepared to co-operate 
and to compete with the Progressives in well-doing. And now 
that it is, at all events, not an insignificant minority, we may 
confidently expect that in all neutral administrative affairs its 
members will distinguish themselves, as their sympathizers in 
general politics have always done on every County and Borough 
Council or Board in England, as the wisest and the most zealous 


of administrators. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF A GERMAN COURT 
THEATRE. 


“ Every town has the theatre which it deserves” is an axiom which 
Germans are fond of quoting when the theatre is under discussion, 
and there is sufficient truth in it to make it acceptable. It would 
be impossible, of course, to apply it in the United Kingdom, where, 
owing to our system of providing theatrical entertainment, all pro- 
vincial towns of a certain population are subjected to practically the 
same conditions. But in Germany, where the strolling player has 
long been superseded by organized theatres with permanent stafis 
it is exceedingly interesting to observe the varying tastes of dif- 
ferent towns, as expressed in the repertory of their theatres. Owing 
to the rapidly-increasing importance of Berlin as the metropolis of 
the empire, it is doubtful, however, how long this independence will 
last; even as it is, the repertories of the Prussian theatres follow 
more or less closely the example set by the capital, and it is quite 
within the range of probability that Berlin may ultimately become 
autocratic in the determination of dramatic taste throughout Ger- 
many. Such a contingency may, in fact, be nearer than we think, 
for within the last few years Berlin, much to her own surprise, has 
quite out-distanced her two great rivals, Paris and Vienna, as a 
dramatic centre, and has practically placed her claims to be the 
first “ Theatre City ” in the world beyond dispute. 

But, outside of Prussia, the varying tastes in matters dramatic 
are still quite apparent. The repertories of Dresden and Weimar, 
of Stuttgart and Munich, possess distinct characteristics of their 
own, and are by no means dependent for their successes upon 
pieces which have received the stamp of Berlin approval. It may 
be too much to say that the repertory in all cases faithfully repre- 
sents the popular taste of the town, but it does as a general rule. 
The likes or dislikes of the director or intendant have a consider- 
able share in the selection of pieces; the engagement of an actor 
with special qualifications for certain réles may account for the 
predominance of certain plays in a repertory, and other reasons 
will suggest themselves, but the success of a theatre eventually de- 
pends on its presenting pieces which meet the tastes of its patrons, 
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If we consider the matter from a topographical point of view, it 
is evident that some variety of taste 1s only natural. We could 
hardly expect a piece playing in Berlin, dealing with Berlin life, 
and probably plentifully strewn with Berlin dialect, to find the 
same measure of success in the south as in the north. We see the 
same thing to some extent in our own theatres: our travelling com- 
panies, playing specifically London farces and burlesques, must 
notice a marked difference in the receptions they meet with in 
such cities as Dublin or Edinburgh. A theatre in Edinburgh, or 
even in Manchester or Binningham, equipped with a properly 
organized staff, would soon discover that it must offer its public 
a repertory differing considerably from that of the metropolitan 
theatres. 

No German theatre has marked out for itself so distinct a line as 
the National Theatre of Bavaria, the Court Theatre of Munich. 
This is noticeable, not merely in the quality of the repertory, but 
in the fact that the Munich Theatre has become the home of a 
school of acting, which, at the present moment, is playing an im- 
portant part in the development of the art in Germany. Midway 
between the severe and polished classicism of the Burg Theatre in 
Vienna, which, in its devotion to “school,” almost approaches 
French ideals, and the realistic histrionic methods in vogue in 
Berlin, the Munich Theatre has created a school of acting which 
neither burdens itself with traditions and artificial conventions 
nor gives way to the realism which finds favour in the north, but 
holds, as it were, the balance between the two tendencies. The 
position it occupies among German theatres it owes almost entirely 
to the genius of Ernst Possart, one of Germany’s greatest living 
actors, who for many years was principal régissewr of the Munich 
Theatre, and is now its director. 

In the present paper I wish to give a rapid resunvé of the acti- 
vity of this theatre under the direction of Baron von Perfall, who 
retired in November, 1892, after twenty-five years’ service as inten- 
dant of the Bavarian Royal Theatres. A few months ago he pub- 
lished a volume* containing a number of interesting statistics 
relating to his period of office: to this book I am indebted for the 
statistical details of this survey. 

These twenty-five years—from 1867 to 1892—cover “events” 
enough to make the history of any theatre remarkable, and 
amongst them are several which appear worthy of special atten- 
tion in England. Amongst people who look upon the theatie as 
something more than a “place of entertainment,” or as worthy 
to be mentioned in the same breath with our Art Exhibitions or 

* Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der kiniglichen Theater in Miinchen, 1867-1892. 
Von Karl von Perfall. Miinchen, 1894. 
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our Classical Concerts, the question as to the advisability of a 
theatre that might be independent of the awre populares has 
frequently been mooted. It has been asked, Would it not be de- 
sirable to have in this country a theatre which, instead of bending 
to the caprice of an amusement-seeking public, might attract the 
cultured classes, and in some measure direct and control popular 
taste, thus laying the foundations of 4’ serious national drama, and 
a national school of acting? By others again—even when the 
bugbear of “subsidy ” has been got over—the practical advantages 
of such a theatre, under the protection of either state or munici- 
pality, have been denied; indeed, several of our leading dramatic 
critics are prepared to argue that the absence of an institution in 
London like the Comédie frangaise is a blessing for which we 
ought to be devoutly thankful. 

There is, however, a mistaken idea abroad in England that 
foreign theatres are provided with subsidies to the financial ad- 
vantage of their managers and staffs; but this is far from being 
the case. Our theatre managers, from their own point of view, are 
wise in discountenancing any proposal of state or municipal aid, 
for they would themselves be immediate sufferers. The English 
manager with a free hand has a far better chance of making a for- 
tune than his foreign brother with a subsidy at his back. I 
know of no continental manager who has even approached the 
monetary successes which have undoubtedly accompanied Mr. 
Irving’s directorship of the Lyceum. Ludwig Barnay, who for ten 
years was at the head of the Berliner Theater in Berlin, had cer- 
tainly nothing approaching the financial success of his English 
colleague during the same period. The Berliner Theater, it is 
true, is simply a private, unsubsidized theatre like the Lyceum, 
but, owing to the necessity of competing with a great subsidized 
institution like the Royal Schauspielhaus, it is obliged to follow 
similar lines. The result is, that in the ten years of Herr Barnay’s 
direction he offered to the public a repertory which, in variety and 
literary quality, would put to shame not merely the Lyceum, but all 
the theatres in London taken together. Subsidies, then, are granted 
with a view to the benefits they confer upon the public, not upon 
the manager, and in all continental theatres they are accompanied 
by conditions which, however welcome to the playgoer, must be 
exceedingly galling to the directors. The prices of admission, for 
example, must be exceedingly moderate, the repertory must main- 
tain a high standard and include a certain number of classical 
dramas every year; the director of a subsidized theatre may even 
be called upon to give, in return for his grant, so many classical 
representations at reduced prices, in order to allow the poorer 
classes of the community an opportunity of seeing the master- 
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pieces of dramatic poetry. No doubt, conditions of this kind are 
extremely annoying to actor and manager, but they are of enor- 
mous importance to the status of the theatre as a national institu- 
tion. 

In bringing the example of the Munich Court Theatre before 
English readers, I am not so desirous of offering it as an example 
to London as to the provinces. The Metropolis is, toa great extent, 
in a position to control its own theatres; moreover, it actually has 
permanent organized theatres which it may or may not patronize 
as it pleases, and, although no single theatre satisfies the demands 
of a regular playgoer, he obtains plenty of variety by extending his 
patronage over half-a-dozen. But the wretched condition of the 
provinces in this respect cannot be sufficiently deplored. Even 
large cities such as Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin are entirely at the mercy of—in nine cases 
out of ten—most indifferent travelling companies, which dish up, 
week after week, whatever happens to have caught the fancy of 
the London public. In the provinces the example of a German 
municipal or Court Theatre might be followed with very great 
advantage ; be it remembered, too, that Munich, the case immedi- 
ately under consideration, is a city of not more than one-third the 
population of Manchester. 

The twenty-five years during which the Munich Theatre was 
under the control of Baron von Perfall were not all sunshine, 
nor were they, as he candidly confesses, free from errors of taste 
and judgment. We, in this country, know how difficult it is to 
direct a theatre with no other end in view than that of making 
it “pay”; how much more difficult is the task when the theatre 
must not only be a material success, but at the same time satisfy 
the demands of the cultured and educated classes, and faithfully 
reflect the best literary and musical life of the nation. Baron 
von Perfall has had to bear the brunt of adverse criticism, but 
this is no uncommon lot amongst theatre directors. From an 
outsider’s point of view, one might, for instance, find fault with 
a certain narrow tendency—well-intentioned, no doubt—to favour 
a circle of exclusively Bavarian dramatists, to the neglect of much 
that was making a stir elsewhere in the German dramatic world. 
However, the fact remains that the record of twenty-five years 
which Herr von Perfall has left behind him is hardly likely to 
be equalled by any other theatre in Europe. 

Visitors to Munich rarely neglect to take advantage of the 
privilege, freely afforded, of being shown over the Court Theatre. 
It is certainly worthy of a visit, for, although as a building it is 
antiquated and, from an architectural point of view, inferior to 
many modern theatres, it is second to none in the matter of 
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equipments and organization. The casual visitor learns practi- 
cally nothing of the working of the theatre; yet this is perhaps 
the most interesting feature of all. System and organization 
are carried to a remarkable pitch; to anyone familiar only with 
English methods of theatre-management, it must appear simply 
marvellous that one institution in the course of a year should 
be able to present to the public some fifty different operas and 
ninety different dramas, each with a smoothness and_ polish 
which rarely betray want of adequate rehearsal. The building 
is old, as theatres go, dating back to 1825, the period when 
Munich won her laurels as a centre of German art. Since then 
it has, of course, undergone numerous changes and alterations : 
the stage was completely rebuilt in 1869, principally with a view 
to the representation of Wagner’s Nibelung’s Ring; electric light 
was introduced in 1885, and only a few weeks ago the theatre 
maintained its reputation for leading the way by adopting a 
system whereby its entire machinery is driven and controlled 
by electricity. It has accommodation for about 2,500 spectators. 
By the side of the large theatre, and virtually under the same 
roof with it, stands the charming little Residence Theatre, ac- 
commodating 700, and used for comedies and modern conversa- 
tional pieces. Munich possesses a third theatre (also a Royal 
theatre), the so-called Theater am Giirtnerplatz; here light 
comedies, farces, and operettas form the staple entertainment, 
and the theatre has a director and staff of its own. The two 
principal Royal theatres are open all the year round, with the 
exception of the month of July, performances being given on 
the average six evenings a week in the large theatre, and three 
in the Residence. 

With regard to the selection of opera and drama, Baron von 
Perfall can hardly have failed to satisfy the most exacting 
demands that a cultured public could make. As few people in 
England have the opportunity of observing closely the activity of 
a continental theatre for a lengthened period, I shall rapidly 
summarize the more interesting statistics of the Munich repertory 
in the twenty-five years of this survey. 

To take first the spoken drama. Of national classics, we find 
Schiller represented by 11 dramas, that is to say, all his completed 
works, given on 281 evenings ; Goethe by 8 dramas on 195 evenings 
(Iphigenia at Tauris heading the list with 38 representations) ; 
Lessing by 5 dramas, and 132 evenings; Hebbel, 4 dramas, 38 re- 
presentations ; Kleist, 5 dramas, 76 representations; and Grillparzer, 
10 dramas on 88 evenings. Of modern German dramatists, Bene- 
dix, of course, leads the way with some 21 pieces and about 370 
performances. Moser (partly in collaboration with Schénthan) 
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makes a good second with 11 pieces and 263 representations, while 
Paul Heyse, with 16 plays and 107 representations, shows that the 
modern literary drama is by no means neglected. 

To a foreigner the most interesting feature is the non-German 
items in the Munich repertory. The old Sanskrit drama is repre- 
sented by 3 pieces, Kalidasa’s Urvasi (27 times) and Sakuntala (7 
times), and Sudraka’s Toy Curt (10 times). Sophocles appears 
with 3 dramas, Antigcne (10 times), and the two Hdipus tragedies 
(12 evenings). The most important contribution from the French 
classical repertory is, of course, Moliére, who appears with 6 
plays and 154 representations. Corneille, Racine, and Beaumar- 
chais are also upon the list. Of modern French writers we note 
the following: Augier, 3 pieces, 23 representations; Erckmann- 
Chatrian, 2 pieces, 55 representations; Pailleron, 3 plays, 64 repre- 
sentations ; Sardou, 11 pieces, 175 evenings, and Scribe with the 
same number of pieces on 123 evenings. And be it noted here, 
that in the great majority of cases where it is a question of foreign 
dramatic works on the German stage, literal and literary transla- 
tions are meant, not “adaptations” as with us. This peculiar pro- 
cess of hashing and deforming literary property to meet stage 
exigencies which only exist in the minds of English theatre 
managers, is the principal reason why our theatre has forfeited all 
respect and confidence amongst men of letters and lovers of litera- 
ture. In fact, until [bsen’s Doll’s Howse was performed upon the 
English stage for the first time some years ago, an honest, literal 
translation was practically unknown. 

But to return to the Munich repertory. Spanish literature is 
represented, first and foremost, by Calderon, who appears with 7 
dramas and 63 representations; Lope de Vega has only 1 piece (6 
times), while Moreto’s Hl desden con el desden (Donna Diana), the 
inost popular of all Spanish classics on the German stage, was 
given 25 times. Finally, the occurrence of Echegaray’s name (2 
pieces, 6 representations) shows that the modern Spanish drama 
is not overlooked. The classical drama of Italy appeals less to 
modern audiences; we tind only 10 evenings devoted to it, these 
being divided between Goldoni and Gozzi. 

The Scandinavian contribution is especially interesting, owing 
to two premiéres which “made epoch” on the continental stage : 
Bjérnson’s A Bankruptcy in 1875 and Ibsen’s Pillars of Society 
in 1878. This performance of The Pillars of Society was not, 
however, [bsen’s first appearance on the Munich stage ; two years 
earlier, when his name was hardly known outside Scandinavia, 
The Warriors ut Helgeland found a place in the repertory of the 
theatre. For the rest, Bjérnson is represented by 3 pieces given 
on 69 evenings, Ibsen with 5 on 100. 
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Our own English dramatic literature contributes, in the first 
place, Shakespeare. The number of evenings upon which Shakes- 
peare occupied the Munich stage reaches the remarkable total of 
474, that is to say, almost twice as many evenings as were devoted 
in the same period to the greatest national classic, Schiller, and 
more by at least 100 than fell to the lot of any other author on the 
list. In this country, or, at least, in London, where we number 
our Shakespeare representations by the hundred, the mere cita- 
tion of such figures is by no means surprising, but the superiority 
of Munich as a home for Shakespeare’s art is at once evident when 
we learn that these 474 representations are spread over no less than 
twenty-seven of his dramas. I question if, in the same twenty- 
five years, one half that number has been seen upon the London 
stage. ‘To examine the statistics a little more closely: Much Ado 
about Nothing heads the list with 53 representations, the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream comes next with 45, a popularity which is 
principally due to the additional attraction of Mendelssohn’s music 
—one of the few cases where music of any kind accompanies a re- 
presentation of spoken drama: such excrescences as entr’uctes or 
mélodrame are practically unknown in any continental theatre 
which aims at the serious interpretation of the higher drama. 
The Taming of the Shrew is the third in order of popularity, with 
42 representations ; As you like it was given 35 times, while Ham- 
let, only 26. The fewest representations fall to Timon of Athens, 
King John, Cynrbeline, Coriolanus, Love’s Labour Lost, and the 
Henry VI. dramas. 

It is significant for the different position of the theatre in 
Germany and England that all that has ever been done to bring 
Shakespeare’s poetry worthily and faithfully upon the stage—not 
with any view to long “runs,” scenic sensations, or the achieve. 
ments of individual actors—has been done in Germany. Exactly 
thirty years ago Dingelstedt brought the cycle of Shakespeare’s 
English Histories—the “ King-dramas,” as the Germans call them 
—upon the little stage in Weimar, and at the present moment 
there is still no theatre in any English-speaking land that has even 
three or four of these histories upon its repertory. In Munich, I 
notice, this cycle was given in 1876 and 1881. The visit of the 
“Meiningers” to London in 1881 is not yet forgotten, but I 
doubt if anyone in England took the trouble to appreciate 
the enormous care that had been spent, not merely on scenic 
accessories and stage-management, but in the preparation of the 
Shakespearian texts used by that company, the skilful adaptation 
of the works of our great poet to the conditions of representa- 
tion on the modern stage. What the Duke of Meiningen’s Court 
Theatre achieved is generally recognized as the “last word” in 
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the representation of Shakespeare’s plays upon the scenic stage. 
But it admittedly had its limitations. This was not Shakespeare 
as the poet himself conceived the performance of his works. 
However reverential the adaptations might be, scenes had to 
be displaced to meet the exigencies of the modern theatre, 
and Shakespeare is too great a dramatist for such liberties to be 
taken without some injury to the dramatic framework of his 
poetry. Then, again, the conditions of scenic representation de- 
mand pauses and interruptions; we must either have the ludicrous 
disturbance of scene-shifting in open view of the audience or the 
complete break caused by the descent of a curtain. All this is 
detrimental to the general effect of a Shakespearian play, however 
admirable the acting and stage-settimg may be. Moreover, as 
changes demand time, it practically means that out of a three 
hours’ performance at least three-quarters of an hour are occupied 
in “waits,” and this, in turn, implies a necessary curtailment of 


the drama. 

One of Baron von Perfall’s most important achievements in 
Munich was the invention of a stage upon which Shakespeare’s 
plays could be represented exactly as they were written; to the 
Munich director belongs the credit of having practically solved the 
problem of Shakespeare representation. The first performance on 


the Munich Shakespeare-stage dates as far back as 1889, but, so 
far as I am aware, no account of it has yet appeared in any 
English publication. A short description may, consequently, not 
be out of place here. 

In 1887 the well-known Shakesperian scholar Dr. Rudolph 
Genée published in the Allgemeine Zeitung,* some suggestive 
articles, in which he submitted the methods of representing 
Shakespeare’s plays on the stage to a severe criticism; he pointed 
mut that, by availing ourselves of the aids to illusion which 
modern science had placed at the disposal of the theatre, we 
were getting no nearer to a solution of the problems of Shakes- 
peare dramaturgy, but rather the contrary. His suggestions of 
reform fell upon fruitful ground. The Munich intendant re- 
solved to make at least an experiment in the direction sug- 
gested by these articles. With the aid of his régisseur, Herr 
Savits, a stage was devised which would retain, as far as possible, 
che characteristics of the modern stage, but at the same time 
introduce those features of the Elizabethan theatres which were 
most essential to the correct representation of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The object was, to have a stage upon which it would be possible to 
play the Shakespearian drama in its original form, but without the 

* Reprinted in Die Entwickelung des scenischen Theaters und die Bithnenreform 
in Miinchen. Von Rudolph Genée. Stuttgart, 1889. 
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crudities and deficiencies which were associated with the theatre in 
Shakespeare’s own day. The Munich Shakespeare-stage, it must be 
remembered, is no mere antiquarian experiment; there is no 
attempt to give a historically accurate reproduction of the stage 
for which Shakespeare wrote. Such an experiment might interest 
the literary student, but it would have no attraction for the general 
public. All that the Munich Theatre aims at is to bring ‘Shake- 
speare, the real Shakespeare, without the glare of lime-light and 
dazzling scenic effects, without cuts and starring actors, before the 
people ; in other words, to adapt the stage to Shakespeare, not 
Shakespeare to the stage. 

And the experiment was an eumeeiaie success. The first 
performance took place on the Ist of June, 1889—the play being 
King Lear,—and since then a fortnight has rarely elapsed without 
one evening at least being devoted to a representation on the new 
stage. Not only have some ten of Shakespeare’s plays been pre- 
sented in this way, but the stage has also been used for German 
classics, such as Gétz von Berlichingen and The Muid of Orleans, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, necessitate a large number of 
scene-changes. 

The erection of the Perfall stage is not attended with much diffi- 
sulty. The permanent stage of the theatre, which in Munich is 
about forty-five feet broad, is extended a considerable distance into 
the orchestra. The footlights—deadened in order to obviate any 
unnatural glare—are concealed behind the outer edge of this ex- 
tension, and from the front of it half-a-dozen steps lead down to 
the floor of the theatre, thus destroying the feeling of an impassable 
barrier between stage and auditoriuin. About ten feet behind the 
line of the curtain begins the smaller or inner stage ; this is raised 
three steps above the front stage, and is provided with a special 
proscenium, representing a handsome architectural structure. 
There are no wings; the sides of the stage are simply shut off by 
draped curtains. At the back of the inner stage, which is usually 
more brilliantly lighted than the front one, is the painted scene 
which localizes the place of the action. Notwithstanding the 
extreme simplicity of this arrangement, it by no means gives the 
idea of meagreness, and what little scenery and dressing is required 
receives all the more care and attention. 

The advantage of the Munich stage in the representation of 
Shakespeare’s dramas is obvious. The action may play on the 
small stage behind or on the large stage in front, or, in crowded 
scenes, on both. The front stage is, of course, best adapted for 
great dramatic climaxes and engrossing dialogue, where it is essen- 
tial that the attention of the audience should not be distracted 
from the actors. Change of scene is effected either by closing the 
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curtain of the inner prosceniuin, while the succeeding scene plays 
in front without any special decoration—often quite practicable in 
Shakespearian drama—or else the scene at the back of the stage is 
changed in panoramic fashion, with the least possible distraction 
to the spectator. Scene follows scene without the slightest pause, 
and the principal curtain—which opens from the middle—only 
closes at the end of each act. Let us take, for example, the begin- 
ning of King Lear: when the large curtain is drawn aside the 
curtain of the inner stage is still closed, and the first short scene is 
played in front; then the “ trumpets sound” and the smaller cur- 
tain is opened, discovering the “room of state” in Lear’s palace ; 
with the departure of the court the inner curtain closes, and the 
remainder of the scene plays in front. When the curtain is drawn 
aside for the second time, the scene is a “hall in Gloster’s castle,” 
and soon. The performance of King Lear—the only cuts being 
a few coarse expressions—took exactly three hours and a quarter ; 
of The Winter’s Tale, to give another example, two hours and fifty- 
four minutes, of which only some seven minutes were occupied 
with intervals between the acts. 

It is difficult to describe the remarkable impression which a 
performance of this kind leaves behind it. Everything moves 
smoothly and naturally, the attention is not dissipated on irrele- 
vant details, nor is the eye wearied by a succession of scenic 
wonders. The drama unfolds itself simply and unobtrusively, 
nothing jars; we are all ears for the spoken word, and when it is 
declaimed with that nice appreciation of the dignity of Shakes- 
pearian verse, which one finds nowhere better than in the larger 
German State theatres, it is an experience not easily forgotten. 
Even the pauses at the ends of the acts are so short as to cause no 
appreciable breach in the continuity. The feeling with which the 
spectator leaves the theatre after a performance on the Perfall 
stage, is that he has for the first time witnessed the real Shakes- 
peare. He is impressed with the unity of each drama; he realizes 
that it is one closely knit together whole, not, as our theatres re- 
present it, a heterogeneous jumble of detached scenes. It proves, 
too, that a performance under the new conditions, although it in- 
cludes practically every word in the printed play, is far less strain 
upon the attention than one of three-quarters of the play, broken 
every now and again by clumsy scene-changes or lengthy pauses. 
We have no doubt that, with experience, the Munich stage might 
be, and will be, improved; it is by no means perfect. But I am 
confident that if England is ever to possess again a national 
theatre in which the masterpieces of the Elizabethan drama—and 
not merely the half-dozen Shakespearian plays that commend 
themselves to the aspiring actor or actress,—may be seen, we 
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must adopt an arrangement similar to that of the Perfall stage 
in Munich. 

But a word of warning. In this new stage there is one serious 
drawback, a drawback that probably explains why it has not found 
more general acceptance throughout Germany, and it is this: where 
the acting is of such paramount importance it must be exceedingly 
good, otherwise the performances would be intolerable. On a stage 
where there is neither music nor pageantry, neither scenery nor 
light-effects to gloss over deficiencies, bad acting, bad speaking, or 
the slightest exaggeration makes itself painfully felt; it at once 
breaks the artistic continuity wherein so much of the charm lies. 

Shakespeare, however, is not the only English dramatist who 
finds a place on the Munich stage. A favourite repertory-piece is 
Byron’s Manfred (33 times), which with Schumann’s music and 
good declamation leaves an impression not easily effaced. Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal—unfortunately, however, in a somewhat 
frée adaptation—has been given some forty times, and, quite re- 
cently, a little comedy by Rowley scored a success. 

Finally, to glance over the operatic repertory. The list is, of 
course, headed by Richard Wagner, whose eleven works, inclusive 
of The Fairies, have been performed in the period under notice no 
less than 742 times. To this number may be added the 8 Parsiful 
representations which took place privately for King Ludwig’s bene- 
fit in 1884 and 1885. Lohengrin stands first with 147 representa- 
tions; Tannhduser follows with 131. The Flying Dutchman was 
given 115 times; The Mastersingers, 58; The Fairies, 57; The Val- 
kyrie, 56; Siegfried, 438; The Twilight of the Gods, 39; Tristan 
and Isolda, 38; Rhinegold, 31; and Rienzi, 27. The complete 
cycle of The Nibelung’s Ring was performed some fifteen times 
down to November, 1892; in the end of 1878 it was given here 
for the first time outside of Bayreuth. The proudest days in the 
history of the Munich Theatre are associated with Wagner: the 
premiere of The Mastersingers took place in 1868, of Rhinegold 
in 1869, and of The Valkyrie in 1870; but these are events which 
every Wagner biographer describes in detail. The Fairies, Wagner’s 
youthful opera, was first produced in Munich in 1888. 

After Wagner comes Mozart with 7 works and 241 representa- 
tions, of which The Magic Flute takes first place with 78 evenings ; 
then Weber with 6 works and 226 representations ; Gluck, 6 works, 
79 performances ; Meyerbeer, 4 works, 136 representations ; while 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was given no less than 90 times. Amongst 
foreign composers, Verdi stands first with 6 works and 170 even- 
ings; Auber, 10 works played on 164 evenings; while Rossini’s 
Barber and Tell share between them 132 performances. 


If my summary of the activity of the theatre is to be complete, 
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I must not omit to mention a large number of ballets, used to fill 
up the evening in the case of short operas; towards the ballet, 
however, the Munich public seems to have shown an apathy rather 
unusual in large cities. 

On several occasions, in order to encourage dramatic writing. 
as well as to enrich the repertory of the theatre, the Munich in- 
tendant has offered prizes for the best plays produced within a cer- 
tain period, but this bait failed, as it usually does, to bring out really 
first-class work. A more interesting innovation, for which Baron 
von Perfall deserves the entire credit, is the institution of classical 
representations at reduced prices, the reduction being about one- 
half the usual prices. From 1869 to 1892, 300 such cheap classical 
performances were given in Munich. This popularization of the 
theatre has found extensive imitation throughout Germany. In 
some cities, such as Leipzig, the municipal authorities insist upon 
the director of the theatre giving a number of weekly classi- 
cal representations at prices of admission ranging from 1d. for 
the gallery to 1s. 5d. for the stalls; while in the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna the present director, Dr. Burckhard, has given a large 
number of such performances on Sunday afternoons, the tickets 
being distributed amongst the working-classes through the agency 
of the Trades Unions. 

A strong point with the director of the Bavarian Theatre has 
been ensemble, both in drama and opera. He has put his foot down 
emphatically on the plan of drawing a crowd by the invitation of 
touring “stars,” and at the same time has refused to allow members 
of his own staff to “star” in other German towns. Many of the 
members of the company are engaged for life, and the majority of 
them have played together for years. This is, perhaps, the chief 
reason for the high excellence of the Munich representations. 
Another principle upon which Herr von Perfall conducted his. 
theatre is one that will sound strange to English ears. This was 
“the refusal of every concession to the public which might en- 
danger the influence of the stage on the culture and elevation of 
the people.” How well he has carried out this high ideal—for a 
high ideal it is—the repertory of these twenty-five years is the best 
proof. It may safely be said that no theatre in Europe has shown 
a more consistent adherence to the highest artistic principles than 
the National Theatre of Bavaria while under Von Perfall’s direction. 
I can certainly conceive no more admirable example of what, 
under favourable circumstances, a national theatre may become. 


JoHN G. ROBERTSON. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Hatpane’s article on “ Lord Salisbury and the House of Lords,” 
in the January number of this Review, raises an interesting histori- 
cal question, as to the nature of the process by which the House of 
Commons has obtained exclusive control over Bills of Supply and 
other measures connected with taxation. This question has not 
been thoroughly or continuously discussed, so far as I am aware, 
by any of our constitutional historians. While the steps by which 
the Crown lost, and the Parliament, as a whole, gained control 
of taxation are so well known as to form the commonplaces of 
school-books, the process by which the Commons excluded the 
Lords from their original share of control still remains, especially 
in its earlier stages, somewhat obscure. But Mr. Haldane’s histori- 
cal investigations have a political bearing. In the steps by which 
the House of Commons has attained its present position in re- 
spect of taxes, he finds a clue to the right method of dealing 
with certain legislative difficulties of the day. 

His contention appears to be that the exclusive financial con- 
trol now possessed by the Lower House was won by a series of 
resolutions or assertions of principle, each of which established 
some new right, and each of which was forced, by its own in- 
trinsic virtue, upon the House of Lords. The precedents of 
1407, 1628, 1671, 1860, and others, were, in fact, distinct steps 
in advance, altering the prevalent custom, scoring a fresh point 
for the Lower House. Further—and this is perhaps the more 
important part of the theory—the House of Commons had only 
to assert its claim in order to obtain recognition. Let there be 
right, said the Commons, and there was right. This ancient 
method is now to be applied in a new direction. A resolution, 
asserting that the Commons are “the sole judges of the will of 
the constituencies,” in other words, that the exclusive control of 
legislation resides in the Lower House, is to be introduced, and 
the Lords are at once to give way. It is “in accordance with 
precedent” (i.¢., with the precedents referred to) that “the un- 
written relations of the House of Lords to the Representative 
Chamber” are now to be “modified, and modified constitution- 
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ally, by resolution” (Nat. Rev. pp. 714, 716). No Joshua ever 
marched against Jericho with a more sublime confidence in the 
sound of his trumpets. 

The precedents in question are obviously susceptible of a dif- 
ferent interpretation. It is possible, in some cases, that these 
resolutions, protests, or assertions, instead of themselves making 
an advance, merely mark an advance already made by that slow 
and stealthy adaptation of practice to conditions, which is cha- 
racteristic of our constitutional growth. In other cases, where a 
resolution appears to have led to an important change, it may turn 
out, on closer investigation, that the change was not due to the 
resolution, but to subsequent action quite independent of the 
resolution. In one set of cases, the resolutions or other utter- 
ances under discussion may be compared to the treaty which 
ends a war, merely gathering up the result of victories already 
won; in the other set, they resemble the manifesto which precedes 
a war, winning no battles, but setting forth the object for which 
the war is to be waged. I propose to examine which of these ex- 
planations is most consonant with historical facts, and thus to 
consider whether the course which it is now proposed to take 
can be justified by the precedents alleged. 

The first precedent quoted by Mr. Haldane is the so-called 
“Indemnity of the Lords and Commons,” by which King Henry 
IV settled a certain dispute about taxation in the year 1407. 
This document* was entered on the Rolls of Parliament at the 
time, and was referred to in the controversy of 1671. Attorney- 
General Finch, who drew up the arguments of the Commons on 
that occasion, was not the first person to discover its importance, 
but he seems to have been the first to lay down a clear definition 
of its effect. “These things,” he says, “are evidently proved by it: 

“ First, that it was a grievance to the Commons, and a breach of 
their liberties, for the Lords to demand a Committee to confer 
with about aids. 

“Secondly, that the Lords ought to consider by themselves, and 
the Commons by themselves, apart. 

“Thirdly, that no report should be made to the King of what 
the Commons have granted and the Lords assented to, till the 
matter be perfected: so that a plain declaration is made, that the 
Commons grant and the Lords assent. 


“Fourthly, that the gift ought to be presented by the Speaker 
of the Commons.” 


With the exception of the first point this is a fair statement of 


* Printed by Mr. Haldane (Nat. Rec. p. 707) from the Report of the Commons’ 


Committee appointed to consider the rejection by the Lords of the Paper Duties 
Bill in 1860. 
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the purport of the “Indemnity.” I make this exception because 
it does not appear from the document itself, or from the other 
records of what passed, that the Lords had demanded such a com- 
mittee, though, had they done so, it would undoubtedly have been 
an irregular proceeding, and the Commons would have been jus- 
tified in making it a grievance. The question is, Did this ordinance 
make any change in existing custom, or did it describe and sanc- 
tion the system of the day? Did it “ modify the relations” of the 
two Houses, or did it merely stop an encroachment by the King, 
or the Lords, or both, upon the liberties of the Lower House? To 
answer this, we must ascertain what the existing custom was. 

“ Originally,” says Mr. Haldane, “the Lords, as an estate, assessed 
themselves, and granted supplies separately from the Commons.” 
This remark will hardly bear close inspection. Setting aside the 
question of assessment, which is a separate matter and com- 
paratively unimportant, what is meant by “originally”? and to 
what kind of “supplies” does Mr. Haldane refer? It would be 
pedantic to press too hard such a word as “originally”; but the 
context shows that he is thinking, at all events, of a period anterior 
to the reign of Edward I. Parliamentary grants can hardly be 
traced farther back than the thirteenth century. It is true that 
Henry I talks of “an aid which my barons have given me”; but 
“under the Norman kings,” says Bishop Stubbs, “there is no in- 
stance in which such grant is debated, much less refused.” Under 
Henry II and Richard I there occur cases of discussion and even 
of resistance; but it is not till the reign of Henry III, if even then, 
that parliamentary taxation, properly so called, can be said to 
begin. At this date it is premature to talk of the “Lords and 
Commons” as “estates” at all. We know nothing of “estates of 
the realm” till, at the earliest, the latter part of the reign ot 
Edward I. 

Nor is there any sign that, at this period, the notion of separate 
taxation was prevalent. True, the National Council, except on 
very rare occasions, consisted solely of the great men, lay and 
spiritual, while the Commons, the “communitates comitatuwm et 
burgorum,” if they were consulted at all, must have been con- 
sulted in their local assemblies. So far, then, there is separation, 
simply because Parliament, in our sense of the word, was not yet 
in existence, and the representatives of the middle classes did not 
appear in Parliament at all. But the theory of taxation, if we may 
speak of a theory in those days, was that the grant was common. 
What says the Great Charter in its original form, that of 1215? 
“No scutage or aid shall be levied in our Kingdom, but by the 
Common Council of our Kingdom,” except in certain specified 
cases. The Common Council is to consist of all the tenants-in- 
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chief, great and small, the great barons summoned singly, the 
lesser folk by a general summons through the Sheriff, and the 
business is to be concluded “ by the counsel of those who may be 
present.” Here there is no idea of separation-between the great 
barons, who ultimately became the Lords of Parliament, and the 
smaller tenants-in-chief, whose representatives were later on to ap- 
pear as Knights of the Shires. There is no separate grant, in fact, 
by Lords and Commons. 

But of what taxes are we speaking? The Great Charter deals 
with scutage and feudal aids, which affected the military tenants 
only, while tallage did not affect that class at all. We have seen 
what the charter says about scutage, and though the clauses quoted 
above disappeared in the re-issue of 1216, and the practice of the 
thirteenth century followed a different rule, there is no trace what- 
ever of a separate grant of scutage being made by the minor 
tenants-in-chief. As to tallage, it never became a “ granted” tax 
at all till 1341, soon after which it disappeared. The only general 
parliamentary taxes before the fourteenth century are the taxes 
on personalty, levied in various proportions, tenths, fifteenths, 
thirtieths, &c. Now, with regard to these taxes the theory in the 
thirteenth century is clearly that they were levied in virtue of a 
common grant. When the Great Charter, in its final form, was 
confirmed in 1225, the confirmation was purchased by the grant of 
a fifteenth, made by “the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, 
Earls, Barons, Knights, freeholders, and all persons of the realm.” 
The same classes granted a thirtieth in 1237 and again in 1244. In 
1275, a fifteenth was granted by a Parliament in which the Knights 
were present. It seems clear that we have not yet come upon a 
time when “the Lords, as an estate, granted supplies separately 
from the Commons.” It might be true to say that “originally” the 
Lords made the grant, and the Commons tacitly assented,” but to 
speak of separate grants made by Lords and Commons during this 
period is incorrect. 

To pass on to the reign of Edward I. In 1295,says Mr. Haldane, 
“the two estates for the first time combined in granting supply.” 
What is the nature of thiscombination? Putting the Clergy out of 
the question, we find the Barons and the Knights combining in 
1295 to grant an eleventh, while the Borough Members granted a 
seventh. In 1296, the Barons and Knights granted a twelfth, the 
Burgesses an eighth. And this is the rule from this time onward 
until the separation of the two Houses, which took place soon after 
the accession of Edward III. There is a combination, it is true, but 
it is not between “the two estates,” it is between the greater and 
the smaller tenants-in-chief, in other words, between the lay Barons 
and the Knights of the Shires. The Members for the cities and 
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boroughs, the bulk of the Third Estate, sit apart, vote apart, aad 
make a separate grant, almost always in a higher porportion 
than that of the military tenants. This can hardly be called “a 
combination of the two estates to grant supply.” 

In the reign of Edward III Parliament began to put on its 
modern shape. The exact date at which it finally split into two 
Houses cannot, probably, be ascertained. For some years there 
seems to have prevailed a mixed system, in which the Knights 
sometimes sit with the great Lords, sometimes apart, or with the 
Burgesses. But the Rolls of Parliament clearly show that by about 
the year 1340 the separation into two Houses was established. The 
“Commons,” or the “ Knights and Commons,” sit in the Painted 
Chamber, later on in the Chapter House at Westminster; the 
“ Prelates and Barons,” or “les Graunts ”—for they are not called 
“Lords” till near the end of Edward III’s reign—sit in the 
White Hall. To speak correctly, it is only during the early part 
of this reign, and that very seldom, that Lords and Commons 
made separate grants. For instance, in 1339, we find the “great 
men” offering a tenth, while the Commons decline to make answer 
till they have consulted their constituents. And in 1340 the Pre- 
lates, Earls, and Barons make a grant “for themselves and their 
tenants,” while the Knights follow suit “for themselves and the 
communes of the land,” i.e., for the counties which they repre- 
sented. But these cases are so exceptional as to form no basis for 
a generalization. The rule throughout the greater part of Edward 
III’s reign and the earlier part of that of Richard II is that Lords 
and Commons combine to make the grant. Thus as early as 1332 
we read: “The said Prelates, Karls, Barons, and other great men, 
and the Knights of the Shires, and all the Commons . . grant 
the fifteenth penny to be levied on the commonalty, and the tenth 
penny to be levied on the cities, boroughs, and royal demesne.” 
In 1353 the King begs “the Prelates, the great men, and his 
Commons” to grant him the subsidy on wool, and “they as- 
sented unanimously and granted him the subsidy.” So with the 
fifteenth of 1373, the Poll-tax of 1379, and other taxes. From the 
time when the two Houses became distinct till about the year 
1390 this form of a common grant is habitually used. 

But already a different formula—the sign, we may suppose, of a 
conflicting theory or a new constitutional principle—has occasion- 
_ ally made its appearance. So early as the year 1344 we read in 
the rolls how, “for that the necessity of our Lord the King has 
been shown to his Commons by his Council . . . they [ie., the 
Commons] grant the fifteenth of their goods, and the tenths of 
the cities and boroughs.” The grant on this occasion probably 
affected the Commons only, but a generation later this is clearly 
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not the case. In 1377, the first year of Richard II’s reign, “the 
Lords and Commons of the realm grant of their free will” two 
fifteenths and tenths. Next year, when the demand for aid was 
renewed, the Speaker, on behalf of the Lower House, remonstrated 
on the ground that in 1377 “the Commons had granted him [the 
King] the largest sum that had ever been given to any king in the 
said kingdom to be raised within so short a time.” Thus the 
same grant is described in one place as made by the Lords and 
Commons, and alluded to in another as made by the Commons 
alone. The two forms appear in still closer juxtaposition in the 
grant of a Poll-tax in 1380—the tax which led to the Peasants’ 
Revolt in the following year. In this document the formule are 
mixed up in so indiscriminate a manner as to prove that they 
meant absolutely the same thing, and that it was a matter of in- 
difference which was used. 

The confusion is increased by the appearance of a third form 
early in Richard II’s reign, a form in which the grant is attributed 
to the Commons, but is said to be made “ with the assent of the 
Lords.” This form first appears, so far as I know, in 1383, but it 
does not recur till 1391, after which it gradually ousts its rivals, and 
by the end of the century has become the rule. During the tran- 
sitional period it is often used along with some phrase of a former 
time. Thus in 1393 we find it stated in the roll that “ the Lords 
and Commons granted to our Lord the King certain subsidies, in 
the manner and form following: To the reverence of God, Xc., the 
said Commons, by assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, have 
granted ” such and such subsidies. In 1397 the grant is described 
in the contemporary heading as made simply “ by the Commons,” 
while in the grant itself “the assent of the Lords” is expressly 
stated. These variations are worth observing, for they show how 
constitutional fictions arise, and how far the principle may differ 
from the formula in which it is habitually dressed. Such forms, 
it is clear, are apt to linger on in use long after they have ceased 
to square with truth. 

So it is in this case. Long before the end of the fourteenth 
century the Commons had gained the control, though not, indeed, 
the exclusive control, of taxation. It is the Commons whom we 
find in 1348 protesting against unparliamentary taxes, and peti- 
tioning “that henceforward no impost, tallage, or loan, nor any 
other charge whatever, be levied by the Privy Council without 
their grant and assent in Parliament.” In 1376, after the Lords 
and Commons together have granted the subsidy on wool, it is the 
Commons who pray the King “that they may be excused from 
making any other grant.” ‘Two years later, it is the Commons 
again who insist on seeing the accounts of moneys disbursed for 
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the war, while in 1390 the Officers of State resign their charges 
in order that their conduct may be examined by the Commons. 
But it is needless to multiply such instances. One cannot study 
the parliamentary records without perceiving that fora full genera- 
tion, at least, before the “ Indemnity ” of 1407 the control of taxa- 
tion was practically in the hands of the Third Estate. And the 
power which they had acquired, especially during the reign of 
Richard II, was enormously increased under the prematurely de- 
mocratic government of Henry IV. 

The Lords still retained, it is true, a share in the deliberations 
about Supply. The ancient connection between the greater barons 
and the smaller tenants-in-chief, leading to that combination 
between Baronage and Knighthood for financial purposes which 
we have observed in the early part of the fourteenth century, was 
kept up by means of conferences between the two Houses after the 
Knights had definitely taken their place along with the Burgesses 
in the House of Commons. At first these conferences were held 
by all the Members of both Houses sitting together. In 1353, for 
instance, we read that “on the 7th day of October, the King, the 
Prelates, and the great men sitting in the White Chamber, the 
Commons were called,” and the King’s necessities explained ; upon 
which, “deliberation had between the said Prelates, great imen, 
and Commons, they assented unanimously and granted the sub- 
sidy.” So, again, in 1371 “several ways of granting an aid were 
touched, treated, and debated between the great men and the Com- 
mons,” and similar conferences are frequently recorded. “The 
Commons,” says Bishop Stubbs, “ were expected, after debating the 
questions laid before them, to report their opinion to the Lords, 

and in every case of a money-grant, not only conference 
but agreement must have been the rule.” 

This system of general conferences continued for about thirty 
years. But towards the end of Edward III’s reign there came a 
change. In 1373, when John of Gaunt sent home from France for 
money for the wars, Parliament was called and an aid demanded. 
Thereupon the Commons requested the Lords to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with them. The Lords assented and the conference 
took place. In the “Good Parliament” of 1376 we are told how, 
after the usual opening speech, explaining the necessities of the 
Government, “the Prelates, Lords, and Commons being assembled 
in Parliament, the said Commons were bidden on the part of the 
King to retire to their ancient place in the Chapter House of West- 
minster, and there to treat and take counsel among themselves, 
and the Prelates and the Lords to treat likewise for their own 
part”; and “thereupon were assigned in Parliament the Prelates 
and Lords underwritten (the names follow: four Bishops, four Earls, 
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and four Barons), to go to the said Commons and to aid them by 
treating and communing with them about the said matters.” From 
this time forward the system of conference through committees 
superseded the older plan of general conferences. It is clear that 
the appointment of a small committee of the Lords to discuss 
taxes with the whole body of the Commons was a recognition that 
the Lower House was principally concerned, and must have tended 
largely to strengthen its position. 

The system was not, however, quite regular or definite, and the 
Lords seem now and then to observe and to resent the yoke which 
was inevitably slipping over their necks. We are not told at first 
how the Lords’ committees were appointed; we may assume that 
they were appointed by the Lords themselves. But in the first 
Parliament of Richard II we find the Commons not only taking 
the initiative by petitioning the King to allow certain Lords “to 
commune specially with them in their affairs,” but even nominating 
the Lords who are to serve. In 1378, however, the Lords maintained 
that the proper arrangement was that both Houses should appoint 
committees to confer together, and then to report each to its own 
House. On this occasion the Commons gave way, and agreed to 
the election of a committee in each House, “in manner as has 
formerly been usual.” In 1381 the Lords insisted that the 
Commons ought to lay their advice before the Upper House, and 
not vice versd. But the superior claims of the Commons, as the 
tax-paying body, were too strong forthe Baronage. In the October 
Parliament of 1382 the Commons again nominated the Lords’ 
committee. In 1383 their victory is clear. The Commons having 
deliberated alone for two or three days, petitioned the King “to 
grant them certain Prelates, Earls, and Barons, nominated by them, 
to commune with them about their charge. . . . And these 
Prelates, Earls, and Lords, so nominated by the Commons, our said 
Lord the King granted them for the communing aforesaid, although 
it was, is, and ought to be in the choice of our said Lord the King 
to assign for this purpose the said Prelates and Lords so named, or 
others of his own nomination.” This is obviously the sort of pro- 
test which formally reserves a right that can no longer be exercised, 
and no attempt was made to enforce it in the following Parliament. 
The committee named by the Commons in 1384 consisted of nine 
Members of the Upper House, and three more were subsequently 
added at the request of the Commons. 

During the latter part of Richard II’s reign the Lords appear to 
have lost even that share of control which is implied by the ap- 
pointment of a committee. Only one instance, so far as I am 
aware, is recorded between 1384 and 1407, and that is in 1402, but 
on this occasion it is not clear that the subject of conference was 
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specially financial. It was during this period that the formula by 
which the Commons grant and the Lords assent, became habitual. 
There is no record of any objections on the part of the Lords to 
the introduction of this formula, or to the grants made by the 
Commons, and it is clear that the assent of the Lords was practi- 
cally taken for granted. Amendments may, no doubt, have been 
introduced by the agency of the Lords’ committee, when such a 
committee was appointed, but, if so, they must have been made in 
the Lower House; and when no committee was appointed, the 
Lords do not appear to have been able, if they were desirous, to 
influence the discussion. So far as the records show, the Upper 
House never during this period initiated a grant, or introduced an 
amendment, or attempted to dictate to the Commons what the 
nature of the grant should be. 

We are now in a position to judge of the meaning and effect of 
that famous document, the “ Indemnity” of 1407. What were the 
circumstances which led to its issue? On Monday, November 21st, 
1407, the King and the Lords in Parliament were discussing the 
question of rational defence. Supply was evidently required. 
To the question, what aid would suttice? the Lords “severally 
answered ” that sueh and such taxes should, in their opinion, be 
raised. Thereupon the Commons were bidden to send certain 
of their numbers to hear the King’s command. Twelve Members 
of the Lower House were accordingly sent, “to whom, by the 
command of the King, the aforesaid question was declared, 
together with the answer of the said Lords severally given to 
the same. Which reply it was the will of the King that they 
should report to the remainder of their companions so that they 
should take steps to conform to the answer of the Lords.” Now, 
it is obvious that this method of proceeding was entirely irregular, 
both on the part of the King and of the Lords, and what made it 
worse was that the Commons were at the time engaged in dis- 
cussing Supply. They were apparently in rather bad humour 
already, for on November 9th they had hinted through their 
Speaker, Thomas Chaucer, that the taxes voted the year before 
had not been satisfactorily spent, and a little skirmish had taken 
place with the Ministry on the subject. On November 14th 
they had petitioned the King to assign certain Lords, whom 
they named, to assist them in their deliberations, and a com- 
mittee of conference was accordingly appointed in the old way. 
Yet here was the matter being discussed in another place, not 
by the Lords alone—to which the Commons would have had no 
objection,—but by the Lords in the presence of the King. The 
Lords who formed the committee of conference were doubtless 
there, and had evidently let out what had passed between them 
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and the Commons. They were, in fact, reporting to the King 
during the progress of the debate, and the King and the Lords 
together were attempting to bring pressure to bear on the Lower 
House. A very improper proceeding, indeed! No wonder the 
Commons resented it, and no wonder the King, anxious about his 
Supply, hastily retired from the position which he had so indiscreetly 
taken up. For, be it observed, it was the King who was in fault, 
even more than the Lords. The privileges of the Lords were 
infringed when they were asked to discuss Supply in his presence, 
and the “Indemnity” is carefully drawn to cover their liberties, 
as well as those of the Commons. 

What, then, is new in the “Indemnity?” Nothing at all. It 
established nothing which had not been customary for at least 
a generation. The document is, therefore, worthless as a pre- 
cedent in support of the theory that a resolution of the Lower 
House can alter. its relations with the Upper House. The 
“Indemnity” made no change in existing relations; on the 
contrary, it maintained them in the face of an attempted change. 
And, finally, even supposing there were something new in the 
“Indemnity,” it could not be adduced in support of the view 
that the Commons alone can introduce such modifications, for 
twice over it is careful to state that what the King grants, he 
grants “ with the assent of the Lords.” 

When we come to ask the question, what then did produce that 
change in the relations of the two Houses in regard to control 
of taxation, which undoubtedly took place during the fourteenth 
century, the answer is by no means easy. It was apparently due 
to the great pressure of taxation and the consequent difficulties of 
the Government, caused by the long wars with France, combined 
with the increase of trade, the separation of the mass of the 
country gentry from the peers, and the growth of a distinct and 
prosperous commercial class. The representatives of the Third 
Estate, who held the purse-strings and on whom the principal 
weight of taxation necessarily fell, inevitably gained more and 
more control. A sort of compromise was gradually effected. The 
King and the Lords directed, as heretofore, the policy of the 
country, but the Commons, who found almost all the money, ac- 
quired the right to decide upon Supply. The spiritual Lords, who 
then outnumbered the temporal, were not concerned to maintain 
the financial privileges of their House, seeing that they voted their 
taxes independently in their own assembly. The lay remainder, 
at most thirty or forty strong, would naturally find difficulty in 
maintaining their position against the three hundred gentlemen, or 
thereabouts, who then composed the Commons, even when that 
remainder was not weakened—as must constantly have been the 
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case during this period—by the absence of many of their Members 
in France. Among the causes of the change must also be reckoned 
the influence of the Crown, which tended more and more, especially 
after 1399, to rely on the Third Estate as a counterpoise to the 
nobility, and was therefore naturally inclined to encourage the 
growth of its special privileges. But to examine at length the 
causes which gave to the Lower House so large a control of tax- 
ation would take us too far afield. Whatever they were, it is clear 
they were not resolutions of the House of Commons. 

The second precedent which Mr. Haldane adduces is that of 
1628, when the old form of the preamble to the Subsidy Acts, 
which had been habitual for generations, was altered by the 
omission of the reference to the assent of the Lords. This formal 
change is no doubt remarkable, but why it should be made to do 
duty as a precedent in this connection it is a little difficult to see. 
For, in the first place, it corresponds to no actual change in the 
powers or relations of the two Houses: it merely recognizes a fact 
which had been notorious since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. If the Lords had been in the habit of refusing their 
assent, or had even done so, let us say, once in a generation, the 
change in form would have been important. But this was not the 
case, and the verbal alteration means no more than would an Act 


of Parliament now which should formally abolish the veto of the 
Crown. In the second place, even if the verbal change had 
synchronized with a change of conditions, it would be of no value 
as an example of the power of the Lower House to make such a 


change. For the document under consideration is itself an Act of 


Parliament, and therefore the assent of the Upper House was 
necessary to give it effect. Obviously the “assent of the Lords” 
to the grant of subsidies could not have beenomitted in an Act 
of Parliament, unless, on the one hand, that assent had long been 
purely formal, and unless, on the other, the Lords themselves had 
consented to the omission. 

Twelve years later, in the Short Parliament of 1640, there 
occurred a more serious dispute between the two Houses. Not 
much can be built upon this precedent for the purpose which Mr. 
Haldane has in view, for the dispute was cut short by the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and the Lords, in the last resolution which they 
passed on the subject, denied that they had violated the privileges 
of the Lower House. There can, however, be little doubt that 
their action had been distinctly irregular. They had, in fact, taken 
up a position closely resembling that which their ancestors had 
momentarily adopted, and from which they had retired, in 1407. 
What was more—and this point is worth careful observation—their 
encroachment (for such it was) involved a much graver constitu- 
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tional question, and, if it bad been allowed, would have entailed 
much more serious consequences than a mere disturbance in the 
financial relations of the two Houses. 

What were the circumstances? The Scotch Rebellion, the result 
of the religious policy of Laud and Charles J, had taken place, and 
the Scots had marched to the Border. Unable to meet them with- 
out supplies, Charles had called a Parliament, in the hope that, by 
trading on the ancient animosity between the two nations, and by 
the disclosure of what he considered a treasonable correspondence 
between the Scots and the French, he would be able to persuade 
the English Parliament to grant him the funds required. But the 
English Parliament was fully aware that the Scots were fighting 
their battle. Their rebellion had rung the knell of the system of 
“ Thorough,” and put an end to unparliamentary government in 
England. To join the King in suppressing the Scots would have 
been to submit finally to the yoke from which the King’s diffi- 
culties offered the only way of escape. The lever which the Com- 
mons intended to use was the ancient principle that “redress of 
grievances must precede Supply.” This maxim of State, put for- 
ward and sometimes acted on in the fourteenth century, had been 
lost sight of under the Tudor despotism. It was revived under 
James I, and vigorously pressed in the first three Parliaments of 
Charles I’s reign. Since under the head of grievances the whole 
policy of the Government was at this time arraigned, it is not 
too much to say that upon the recognition of this principle turned 
the question whether the Monarchy should be limited or absolute, 
and whether Parliament should or should not exist. Was it 
likely, then, that the House of Commons, led by Pym, should 
acquiesce when the Lords threw in their lot with its opponents ? 

For this is what the Lords were doing. The King pressed for 
Supply, a far larger Supply than had ever been granted before. 
The Commons had no intention of granting it without compensa- 
tion. The King’s necessity was their opportunity, and they meant 
to make use of it. In this crisis the Lords interfered. Beginning 
by acknowledging that they had no right “ to meddle with matter 
of subsidy . . . no, not to give you advice therein,” they 
voted “That they held it most necessary and fit that the matter 
of Supply should have precedency before any other matter or con- 
sideration whatsoever,” and they communicated this vote to the 
Commons. What was this but giving advice, and giving it, too, 
when to accept it would have been to annihilate all hope of con- 
stitutional reform? The issue raised was far wider than a mere 
question of privilege, but the Commons naturally took their stand 
upon the narrower and safer ground, and voted “That by the 
matter propounded in the late conference with the Lords, the 
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privileges of this House are violated.” And there can be no doubt 
that they were correct. The right to initiate Money Bills, and the 
right to determine the order in which Supply shall be taken, are 
not, it is true, quite the same thing, but both rights depend on the 
same general principle, a principle which had prevailed for up- 
wards of two centuries. The Commons, in their answer to the 
Lords, reminded them of the “Indemnity” of 1407. The Lords, 
in attempting to dictate the order of the Commons’ debates, were 
violating the principle of that document, and encroaching upon 
the initiative of the Lower House. When, in 1593, the Lords sent 
down a message reminding the Commons of the Queen’s necessi- 
ties and requesting a conference, the Commons, in their loyalty to 
the Queen, gave way at first. But even the courtier Bacon, while 
“yielding to the subsidy,”. protested against the concession, and 
declared that “the custom of this House hath always been first to. 
make offer of the subsidies from hence,” and the House, by a 
majority of nearly two to one, declined any further conference 
upon the subject. A concession made in favour of Elizabeth was 
not likely to be repeated in favour of Charles I, and the Commons 
now stood firm in their resistance to such an encroachment. In 
a word, the Lords, in the midst of one of the most momentous. 
crises of our constitutional history, were trying to modify the 
established relations of the two Houses, and the Commons re- 
pelled the attempt. This can hardly be adduced as an argument. 
in favour of the theory that the Commons, by a resolution of their 
House, can modify their established relations with the Lords. 

The next group of precedents which Mr. Haldane produces is 
taken from the reign of Charles II. These precedents consist of 
several protests made by the House of Commons in 1671, 1678, 
1681, and on other occasions, against the assertion by the House of 
Lords of its right to amend Bills of Supply. Now, at first sight, 
these protests appear to favour Mr. Haldane’s contention, and I am: 
willing to allow that they come nearer establishing it than any 
others previously alleged. The House of Lords did, undoubtedly, 
exercise the right of amending Bills of Supply till about the time 
at which these protests were made. A conflict then arose upon the 
subject, which may be said to have continued till about the year 
1700. After this date the claim of the Lords was practically 
dropped. The subsequent occasions on which they attempted to. 
assert it are very few and far between, and their attempts were. 
uniformly unsuccessful. The extinction of the claim may now be 
regarded as one of the unwritten conventions of the Constitution. 
The question is, How far is this important result to be traced to the 
protests and resolutions in question? That a change took place- 
must be allowed, but by what means was it brought about ? 
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In the first place, what was the exact point at issue in 1671? 
The Commons had sent up a Bill for imposing certain rates on the 
import of foreign commodities. The Lords amended it by reduc- 
ing the rate on sugar. Thereupon the Lower House resolved : 
“That in all aids given to the King by the Commons, the rate or 
tax ought not to be altered by the Lords.” This appears to be a 
very sweeping assertion, but it is less sweeping than it looks. The 
limitation is in the words “Given by the Commons,” i.e., given by 
the Commons exclusively. In the discussion between the two 
Houses which followed, the claim made by the Commons is plainly 
narrowed down to grants of tonnage and poundage, i.e, indirect 
taxes, or customs-duties on imports and exports. “The present 
question,” say the Commons, is “ concerning rates and impositions 
on merchandise only. . . . Your Lordships begin a new thing. 
We find ourselves possessed of it [the exclusive right] in all ages, 
and find not one grant of tonnage and poundage that is not barely 
the gift of the Commons. . . . We stand upon this: rates 
on merchandise you never did impose, never diminish.” And 
they were right in this contention. The customs and, still more 
especially, the import and export duties called tonnage and 
poundage were always regarded as, in a particular sense, within 
the province of the Commons, for, in the days before political 
economy was a science, such taxes were supposed to fall upon the 
merchants only. The Acts of Tonnage and Poundage recognize 
this theory. The Commons quote several earlier Acts, but, not to 
go farther back than the Tudor period, the Statute 1 Eliz, 20, 
begins thus: “In their most humble wise show unto your most 
excellent Majesty your poor and obedient subjects and Cominons 
in this present Parliament assembled,” and the grant is made by 
“your said poor Commons.” So, too, in 16 Car. I, 8 (1641). and 12 
Car. IT., 4 (1660), it is “the Commons assembled in Parliament” 
who “ give and grant” tonnage and poundage. “None of the pre- 
cedents quoted by the Commons (says Mr. Haldane) appear to be 
conclusive of the point at issue.” I hardly venture to differ from 
so distinguished a legal authority, but surely they prove, at least, that 
the grants of tonnage and poundage had been, since the middle 
of the sixteenth century, made by the Commons alone; and if it 
is true, as they further state, that “none of those Bills were ever 
varied by their Lordships or their predecessors,” they prove more, 
for the right to amend such Bills is just the very point at issue. I 
would also subinit that the onus probundi lay in this case upon 
the Lords. In the confessed want of any positive legal utterance 
on the subject, no precedents could very well prove that the Lords 
had not the right they claimed ; it was for them to bring forward 
precedents to show that it was theirs. But they produced no cases 
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of amendments made by them in such Bills; their claim therefore 
appears to be, at least, unproven, and the right asserted by the 
Commons cannot be shown to be “a new right.” 

But, it may be said, it was only on this occasion that the demands 
of the Commons were limited in this manner. In 1678 and on 
other occasions they claimed a wider exemption, an exemption ex- 
tending to all varieties of taxation, and they eventually made good 
this claim. This is perfectly true, but by what means did they 
succeed? It was not by passing these resolutions, but by acting on 
them, that they forced the Lords to yield. They turned against the 
Upper House the weapon that had proved so efficient against the 
Crown. They refused to pass the Bills in question: in other words, 
they refused Supply. It is to be observed that the Lords never 
explicitly yielded the point of issue, except in 1692, and then only 
under the extreme pressure of foreign war, at a time when the fate 
of the country and of the Revolution still trembled in the balance. 
In that year theystill maintained that the right was theirs, “ but, con- 
sidering that a difference between the two Houses upon this Bill [a 
Land Tax “for carrying on a vigorous war against France ”] may 
create such delays in the passing of it as would be of the most fatal” 
consequence in the present conjuncture, the Lords have not thought 
convenient at this time to insist upon their provisoes.” In the in- 
expugnable right to refuse Supply the Commons possessed a lever 
by which they had converted the absolute monarchy of the Tudors 
into the limited monarchy of William III, and they used the same 
trenchant weapon against the Lords. But for a long while they 
were unable to apply it with sufficient force, and till they could do 
so, they were unsuccessful. Time after time, when these disputes. 
arose, Parliament was prorogued without a settlement being reached, 
and the Bills under dispute were therefore lost. This happened in 
1671 (the case already discussed), in 1678, 1691, 1692, 1699, 1700, 
and 1703. On other occasions, eg. in 1689 (twice), the Bill was 
simply dropped. But gradually, after the Revolution, the condition 
of public affairs became such as to give the Commons, as holders of — 
the purse-strings, an overpowering advantage. Although during 
the seventeen years preceding the Revolution, they had repeatedly 
pressed their claim, they had not succeeded in establishing it. So 
far it was a drawn battle. But the Revolution led to a series of 
wars more continuous and more costly than any in which the - 
country had previously been engaged. They were fought, primarily, 
to maintain the Revolution. By means of that event the aristo- 
cracy gradually usurped, to a large extent, the power of the Crown. 
They were therefore equally concerned, nay, even more nearly 
concerned than the Commons in keeping up the settlement of 1688. 
Was it likely that by insisting on a privilege which after all was. 
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comparatively unimportant, they would weaken the resources of 
the nation, engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the greatest 
Power of the Continent? The eighteenth eentury, in fact, when re- 
garded from this point of view, closely resembles the fourteenth. 
As in the earlier period the Commons were enabled, by the constant 
pressure of war, to make good their claims against the King, so 
now, by a similar pressure, they were able to make good their 
claims against the House of Lords. But in neither case was the 
victory won by resolutions. Resolutions, in time of peace, were of 
no avail, but the action taken upon them proved, in time of war, 
irresistible. 

The last case mentioned by Mr. Haldane is that of 1860, when 
the Lords rejected a Bill for the repeal of the paper-duties. It is 
not very apparent what bearing this affair has upon the question 
of the efficacy of resolutions. The means by which the Commons 
gained their point were the same as in the cases just considered ; 
that is, they did not resolve only—they acted. In the next Session 
they “tacked” the disputed measure on to the Budget, and thus, 
by using what for a century and a half had been an acknowledged 
right, they ensured its passing. This was, no doubt, a step in 
advance. It did modify the relations between the Houses, for, 
on at least seven occasions during the present century, the Lords 
had rejected or put aside Money Bills. The method of stopping 
this was obvious: the only wonder is that it was not sooner applied, 
especially as “tacking” of this kind was implicitly recognized in 
the Lords’ resolution of 1702. But it was not the resolutions of 
1860 which carried the day: it was the “tacking” of the paper- 
duties to the Budget. Without this the resolutions alone would 
have been as ineffective to force the Lords to pass the Bill, as the 
resolution of 1671 was to force the Lords to give up their right of 
amendment. It is unfortunate that the “tacking” resolution of 
1702, recognized by the Commons, prohibits the inclusion cf alien 
matter in Bills of Supply, otherwise the Home Rule Bill might, if 
Sir William Harcourt’s consent could be obtained, be “tacked ” on 
to his next Budget. Though this is impossible, it is still open to 
Mr. Haldane to follow the lines laid down in the period 1671-1703, 
and to persuade the Lower House to refuse to pass the Budget at 
all until the Lords give way. This might possibly produce the 
desired result. There seems to be only one other course open, and 
that is to get the “large majority” upon which, as Mr. Haldane 
says, the Lords insist. 

I have purposely confined myself to the question of the alleged 
precedents, because so much weight has been laid upon them, not 
only by Mr. Haldane but by others, and it seemed worth while to 
enquire whether they would bear the strain. Of course, the real 
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question is whether the Lords in their recent action are at variance 
with the bulk of the nation, or not. If they are, a resolution of the 
House of Commons will not be required to make them give way. 
If they are not, no number of resolutions passed by a baker's 
dozen of votes will carry the Bill. What is required is a little more 
powder, but the powder seems to have run out. 

Mr. Haldane has summed up the grievances against the Lords at 
the outset of his article. At the head of these stands the charge 
that the Lords “have set up a claim to equality of judgment 
with the elected Commons as to the opinion of the constituencies.” 
I cannot see that they have done anything of the kind. The Com- 
mons alone can declare what is the opinion of the constituencies ; 
it is the business of a second chamber—and nowadays a second 
chamber can hardly have any other business—to judge whether 
that opinion is sufficiently clearly expressed. It is not an 
“equality of judgment” which the Lords claim, but another 
sort of judgment altogether—a judgment which must be exer- 
cised by some body other than the elected Commons, else might 
the odd man overthrow the Constitution. Nor is it “a new doc- 
trine” that “large majorities” are required “to make the deci- 
sions come to at General Elections effectual.” It is a doctrine 
which, rightly or wrongly, has been repeatedly acted on by the 
House of Lords. It is a doctrine recognized, with regard to funda- 
mental changes, in the Constitution of the United States. It all 
depends, no doubt, on what is meant by “large,” but in the 
absence of any authoritative definition, it may perhaps be dis- 
puted whether a majority of thirteen, or even of forty, is large 
enough. 

It is important to consider whether these particular charges can 
be substantiated, that is, whether the House of Lords can be shown 
to have taken up a new position of late years. If it is true that 
they have been encroaching on the privileges of the Lower House, 
then, no doubt, a resolution or protest, such as that of 1407, may 
be effective. I refrain from entering into this question, which is 
quite apart from the subject of this article, though I think the 
answer is clear. What I contend is that effective resolutions of 
the House of Commons, at all events all those on which Mr. Hal- 
dane has relied, belong to one of two categories. On the one hand, 
they embody, or are plain deductions from, some principle already 
established in practice, which, perhaps, requires to be plainly stated 
in view of threatened encroachment. Such resolutions, appealing 
to law or custom, require no further force than their utterance to 
make them effective. Such are the cases of 1407 and 1640. On 
the other hand, there are resolutions like those of 1671, 1678, and 
1860, which have been efiective in “ modifying the relations” be- 
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tween the two Houses, or like the ship-money resolution of 1641, 
which modified the relations between Parliament and the Crown, 
because they could be, and were, followed up by action. The 
proposed resolution touching the House of Lords does not appear 
to belong to either of these categories. 

This resolution is not, we are told, to be merely declaratory of 
existing custom: it is “a question of modifying, and modifying 
constitutionally, the unwritten relations of the House of Lords to 
the Representative Chamber.” And the resolution is relied on to 
do this unaided. It will lay down the law, and the Lords are to 
obey. “It is not too much to hope,” says Mr. Haldane, “that the 
acceptance of a resolution declaring that the Commons are entitled 
to be the sole judges of the will of the constituencies would settle 
the question at issue. At all events it would put the Lords in a 
hopeless position if they were to violate the new principle, and an 
appeal to the country followed.” It is a new principle, be it ob- 
served, which is thus to be incorporated in the Constitution. Its 
novelty is the only certain thing about it. Mr. Haldane is very 
sanguine if he thinks “it is not too much to hope,” that “new 
principles” can be established in this way. At all events, it is not 
the way in which they have been hitherto established. A resolu- 
tion which is to introduce a new principle, and yet is not to be 
followed by coercive action, is likely, if precedents throw any light 
on the matter, to remain a brutum fulmen. Lord Rosebery has 
ingenuously compared his Government to a cannon loaded to the 
muzzle with ball, but without sufficient powder to launch the pro- 
jectiles. A resolution, such as Mr. Haldane contemplates, would 
be like a cannon loaded with blank-cartridge. If it were let off, 
there would be a loud explosion, but nobody would be any the 
worse. 


G. W. PRoTHERO. 


RECENT FINANCE. 


FINANCE is not really a dull subject. This assertion is thus put for- 
ward prominently because the surest way of securing a reader’s at- 
tention is by rousing resentful antagonism at the outset. For though 
it is a commonplace to speak of the present time as the Industrial 
Age, and though Moralists are always telling us that money is now 
the one object of our lives, and that the only tie between man and 
man is their commercial connection as buyers and sellers, the fact 
remains that most of us, even if we admit that one ought to know 
something about financial matters, practically taboo the subject as 
incomprehensible in the first place, and detestably uninteresting 
in the second. Certainly, the ways of the city are a little puzz- 
ling to the outside world, but that is chiefly because there is still 
a hard-and-fast line drawn between experts and non-experts, and the 
latter are not invited or encouraged to explore this hidden country ; 
in the daily papers we find that the Money Article is generally 
written in a strange jargon, understood only by the initiated, 
while essays in the magazines are composed by specialists for 
specialists, who wrap their erudition in so dense a cloud of obs- 
curity that the ordinary reader turns over hastily to some lighter 
disquisition on the Municipalization of the Music Hall, or the rela- 
tion between Costume and Morality. 

This state of things is entirely unnecessary, and quite wrong. 
Finance cannot really be such a difficult matter, or how could it 
be managed, as it is, by the less intellectual portion of the com- 
munity? There are, df course, many men of talent, and some even 
of genius, who spend the active part of their lives east of Ludgate 
Cireus, but the fact remains that in most families the clever and 
promising sons are trained for the “ professions,” while the dul- 
lards are consigned to a stool in the city, where they are often 
making a comfortable livelihood, while Young Hopeful is still 
waiting for briefs, So that there cannot be any hidden mystery 
in the matter, that is beyond the reach of the ordinary intellect. 
And as to the dulness of finance, it exists only in the imagination 
of the indolent. Certainly there is not much excitement to be got 
out of the daily chronicles of the fluctuations of the stock-markets, 
except to those who are unwise enough to waste time and money in 
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speculation. Finance must be taken on draught, and in jorums, 
The word should be interpreted in its widest sense, as including 
everything that is conducive, or otherwise, to the material welfare 
of the whole world. It is hard to be interested in the ups and downs 
of Berthas, or Simmer and Jack, as long as these movements convey 
no meaning. But if we study the conditions of trade, and the pros- 
perity of nations throughout the world, and try to understand the 
various conflicting principles which are at the bottom of the fluc- 
tuations of the market, what Zola calls the danse des valeurs ceases 
to be a tiresome puppet-show and becomes a highly instructive study. 
But the vagaries of the stock-markets form a comparatively unim- 
portant chapter in the chronicles of finance, if we read the book 
aright, and with the desire to keep ow attention fixed on the 
broader issues, The Money Market is far more interesting and 
more stimulating to the imagination. The movements of bullion 
and credit to and fro across the hemispheres, the efforts of poor 
nations to retain their hold on the precious metals, the eagerness 
of rich peoples to hoard them for war reserves, and the effects of 
these transferences on the commercial status and material welfare 
of the different divisions of the human species—these matters are 
well worthy of the attention of the philosophers, and will perhaps, 
if ever a minor poet arises who understands the world in which he 
lives, form the theme of an epic. Moreover, a rational comprehen- 
sion of financial problems is now necessary to all men who wish to do 
their duty as citizens, We are tired of hearing that we live in an 
industrial age—we have all accepted the fact as a necessary bore; 
and yet industrial matters are still passed by unheeded except by 
those directly interested, and the possession of industrial information 
is regarded as a thing to be wondered at, rather than desired. But 
tad times are in store for us if we insist on treating financial ques- 
tions with cultured contempt; no people can survive long in which 
the educated classes are ignorant of the working of the machinery 
which propels the national driving-wheel. Economic questions are fore- 
ing themselves more and more to the forefront-in the war of Party poli- 
tics. The time-honoured divisions of Parties are already almost mean- 
ingless, and are gradually being lost sight of in a new classification 
which will be based, as far as we can foresee, on differences of opinion 
concerning industrial freedom and State interference. That such 
questions should have to be brought down to the level of the 
vox populi ina nation blessed with such a width of enfranchised 
ignorance as modern England, is in itself matter for grave appre- 
hension. These subjects should never be allowed to come within the 
sphere of Party politics at all. But it is far too late to turn back; 
questions of currency and other such problems, which will decide 
the fate of England’s commercial existence, are now to be dealt with 
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by an enlightened democracy. Only those gifted with an indrdinate 
share of optimism can look forward to the consequences with any 
cheerfulness, but at least it will be acknowledged that this new 
development will be very interesting to watch, and that it is well 
worth while to know something about the process that we are watch- 
ing, apart from the benefit that the community would derive if sound 
practical knowledge of financial matters could be diffused more widely. 
Finance should no longer be confined to the financial. It is time 
that all intelligent men should make it their business to understand 
the commercial position of the world in general and their own country 
in particular. 

The foregoing remarks do not claim to rise above the level ‘of 
platitude, Paradox is so popular in these days that truisms are apt 
to be forgotten, and the necessity of pulling down platitudes from 
the shelf and parading them ad nauseam is amply proved by the 
present condition of the commercial world. ‘ A fool and his money 
are soon parted,” says the platitudinous saw. “Ignorance is the 
surest guide to practical success,” says the exquisite buffoonery of 
latter-day topsyturvydom. And this is the guide that we have 
selected for many years past, and, as a natural consequence, we now 
find our commerce and finance in a very rickety condition. Most of 
the evils which have caused the present depression are due to the 
reckless and foolhardy over-financing of recent years ; some were 
inevitable in the nature of things, but these we are only just be- 
ginning to recognize; others arise from the extravagant use by the 
labouring man of the power which the vote-catchers of all Parties. 
have put into his hands. 

There is not much need to dwell on the over-financing mistake as: 
far as it applies to foreign countries ; so many investors have been hard 
hit, that the folly of lending our savings lavishly all over the world 
to develop the resources of virgin soils, in many cases for the sole 
benefit of their inhabitants, has been fully demonstrated. No 
stronger argument could be brought forward against Collectivism 
than the carelessness and folly which John Bull displays in matters 
of business, as soon as he ceases to stand on his own feet and forms 
himself into a syndicate. He lends money without stint to all who 
ask him for it for the purpose of opening up new countries, ap- 
parently without any deliberation as to the amount of capital that 
can be profitably sunk in this manner. And then he is surprised 
and hurt because the simultaneous development of these new areas 
brings about a revolution in the price of raw materials; with the 
result that, on the one hand, there is a universal fall in values, 
which brings ruin on British merchants and traders who were carrying 
too heavy stocks, and on such British farmers as still depend for 
their livelihood on selling the products of the soil, while on the other 
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hand, the borrower is compelled by reason of the same diminution 
in values to turn out twice as much stuff in order to pay the interest 
on his obligations, and very often does not see why he should trouble 
himself with any such inordinate exertion, seeing that default isa 
far more simple way out of the difficulty. Then the British investor, 
having no magistrate before whom he can take his recalcitrant 
debtor, is entirely helpless, and can only growl in a futile manner 
about the low standard of honesty in certain States. Then he won- 
ders why the Government does not help him, and cannot see why he 
should pay taxes unless British ironclads are cleared for action 
whenever a foreign nation defaults on a coupon presented by a 
Briton. Finally, he can only fall back on the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, an Association which has been formed for the protec- 
tion of British capital invested abroad. But as the Council has no 
powers of terror at its back, and can merely appeal to the good faith 
of the defaulter and make representations concerning the bad effect 
that laxity will have on his credit, its efforts are not often rewarded 
with signal success. And then, of course, the investor grumbles at 
the Council. A little while ago, after certain negotiations of the usual 
sort with Ecuador, an irate gentleman wrote to The Times and 
‘described the Council of Foreign Bondholders as “ white-washing 
defaulted States,” and doing “more harm than good.” The 
investor will not be convinced that in such cases the man who lends 
recklessly is far more to blame than the inexperienced State which 
dips its hand too freely into the wide-opened purse, or the powerless 
Council which is almost bound to fail in its well-meant endeavours to 
squeeze blood out of a stone, 

As an instance of the reflex action of the investment of British 
capital abroad on British industries at home, let us take the case of 
the Argentine Republic. This is a very opportune example, in the 
first place because a Consular Report, very much belated as usual, 
has recently been published on the subject, and also because the 
commercial possibilities of this country are not in any way compli- 
cated by the Silver question, which has happily been excluded, by an 
editorial edict, from the scope of this article. The Argentine, as we 
all know, has been opened up chiefly by British money. With the 
results to the lender we are not at present concerned, but it is instruc- 
tive to note that this country, which did not grow enough wheat for 
its own consumption in 1880, exported no less than a million tons in 
1893, and 14 millions, or perhaps a little more, in 1894. Wheat can 
be raised in this soil at 9s. a quarter, and, after allowing for expenses 
of transport, can be brought to market in London at 16s. a quarter ; 
moreover, as only about five per cent. of the available area is now 
devoted to the cultivation of cereals, the possibilities of expansion 
are, for practical purposes, unlimited. This is merely a rather strik- 
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ing instance of the process which has been going on all over the 
world. We have furnished young communities with the necessary 
capital for developing the resources of their virgin soils, and the 
natural result was the flooding of the world’s markets with cheap 
produce, which had to be sold at any price, because it was the only 
form in which the debtors could attempt to remit the interest on 
their obligations. The enormous improvements that have recently 
been made in industrial processes and the development of speed 
and cheapness in transport have worked in the same direction. The 
extent of the fall in prices which has resulted is shown by an instruc- 
tive table drawn up by Mr. Sauerbeck ; the prices of forty-five 
articles of common use, taken together, averaged 100 from 1867 to 
1877, and have now declined to about 60. 

So much the better for the buyer. But very few of us exist merely 
as buyers; some fortunate folks hold Government annuities, and to 
these this revolution in values must have been a source of substan- 
tial satisfaction ; all those, however, who are directly or indirectly 
interested in industrial activity—all those, in short, who know the 
difference between good and bad “ times ”—have discovered that the 
fall has been accompanied by very serious depression, and many have 
jumped to the conclusion that as the fall has brought, or at least 
has synchronized with, bad times, the only way to produce a return 
to prosperity is by causing a rise in prices, either by means of a pro- 
tective tariff or by increasing the amount of legal tender currency. 
But this reasoning leaves out what the Irish orator called the third 
alternative. What commerce wants most of all at present is neither 
a rise nor a fall, but steadiness of values. Owing to England’s posi- 
tion as a creditor country, drawing on the produce of the world so 
much as is due for interest on what she has lent, a fall in prices is in 
her favour ; while the cheapness of the necessaries of life has brought 
enormous benefit to the working classes, assuming the volume of 
employment to be maintained. It has been calculated that if we 
had had to pay for our imported food in 1893 at the same rates as in 
1873, it would have cost us a hundred millions sterling more. Never- 
theless, a fall of forty per cent. all round in about twenty years, as 
shown in Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures, is too violent, and was bound to 
react unfavourably on commerce and finance. Debtors were unable 
to meet their obligations and had to fall back on default and repudia- 
tion, while, on the other hand, the continued and apparently inter- 
minable decline effectually checked fresh enterprise; so that in 
financial circles confidence drew in her horns, and investors would 
look at nothing but the most “ gilt-edged” securities, while indus- 
trial activity, which had equipped itself for the development of fresh 
markets, found that for the present it was only required to repair the 
wear and tear of existing conditions. And so the refrain “* We’ve got 
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no work to do,”was sung in dismal unison, in the offices of stockbrokers 
and company promoters, and in the workshops of the manufacturing 
centres. Altogether the experience of recent years has furnished 
a most interesting object-lesson. Over-financing led to over-produc- 
tion, and hence a fall in prices which was so rapid that it effectually 
checked the evils which had caused it. Economic science has once 
again vindicated herself and shown that she will tolerate no disre- 
gard of her laws. And it is further satisfactory that. the lesson has 
been learnt largely at the expense of those who were responsible for 
its necessity. Reckless financiers and incautious investors have, un- 
doubtedly, borne the brunt of the economic birching. 

There is, however, one industry on which the fall in prices has told 
disastrously ; it is hardly necessary to name it, for the condition of 
agriculture cannot fail to have impressed itself seriously on the minds 
of all thoughtful men. With Argentine wheat landed in London at 
16s. a quarter in quantities which are capable of practically indefinite 
expansion, and with Australasian dairy produce, frozen meat, and even 
living cattle coming in increasing quantities to the market, can one 
wonder that British farmers are ready to welcome Protection, Bimetal- 
lism, or any other measure that is offered to them as a means of sal- 
vation? The matter is serious enough to claim attention before any 
other. The existence of a sturdy peasant class, developing bone and 
muscle by outdoor labour in the fields, is a first necessity of national 
health and vigour. But the enormous development of our industrial 
resources is rapidly draining off the rustic population into the great 
manufacturing centres. The sociability and love of amusement that 
most flesh is heir to are in themselves a strong enough incentive to 
this exodus ; but it is more than deplorable that these tendencies 
should be aided by the ever-increasing difficulty of making agriculture 
pay. Railway rates are at the bottom of much of the mischief. As 
long es foreign goods can be brought from the seaboard and delivered 
in London for less money than is demanded for their transport from 
country stations considerably nearer the Metropolis, there cannot be 
much hope for the British farmer. But so it is, and the railway com- 
panies urge that they make reductions in view of the larger quantities 
carried, and that their rates are only part of a through tariff arranged 
with the steamship companies: which is, doubtless, all very true; but 
such arrangements would hardly be tolerated long but for the strength 
of the railway interest in Parliament. The inborn conservatism and 
lack of enterprise of the agriculturist, which cause him to go on grow- 
ing crops in which he cannot hope to compete with the soils of Dakota 
and the Argentine, are also a serious stumbling-block; but education 
is rapidly taking effect, and turning his attention to other channe's 
for his energy in which he might, if he were only given a fair 
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chance in the matter of transport, hold his own against the foreign 
producer. 

So much for the fall in prices and the present depression as caused 
by over-financing in the past. It has been necessary to go back 
over a good deal of ancient history, because it is impossible to under 
stand the situation of to-day without setting forth clearly the 
causes which led to the conditions under which the commercial 
world is at present working. To sum the story up, reckless finance 
was bent on developing the world too fast, and so brought punish- 
ment on its head, and on those of its victims, and has learnt, as we 
may hope, a salutary lesson. The development of unexplored coun- 
tries is a most laudable and necessary enterprise, but if it is done too 
fast it cannot pay, and so progress is seriously checked. There are, 
however, other tendencies at work which are of a more permanent 
nature, and which are likely to affect our commerce more and more 
considerably unless they are boldly faced and taken in hand. Apart 
from the fall in the prices of raw materials, we have to reckon with 
the development of manufacturing energy and commercial enter- 
prise among nations which we have hitherto hardly regarded as 
rivals. Our freedom from great wars and foreign invasions and such 
wastes of energy, industrially speaking, as are caused by conscription, 
together with our natural advantages in the way of mineral resources 
and the enormous commercial power that we derived from our com- 
mand of the sea, gave us so great a start in the race for trade supre- 
macy that it seemed, for a long time, as if we should be always 
altogether without competitors. Now we are beginning to admit 
that this is no longer so, and the sooner we look the matter straight 
in the face and admit that it cannot be so, and that it is likely to be 
less and less so, the better it will be for the future of our commercial 
prosperity and national welfare. Perhaps even the most patriotic 
Briton would hardly assert that it would be best for the rest of the 
world to remain commercially stationary, but it is, at any rate, clear 
that it does not intend to do so, and that we must take this fact 
into consideration in estimating future possibilities. At a recent 
meeting at the Royal Colonial Institute, Mr. Leonard Courtney 
accepted the situation with a fine air of philanthropic resignation. 
“The world at large,” he said, “is, after all, greater than Great 
Britain ; and if we are to yield the privilege of supplying the wants 
of nations to those who have been in rivalry with us, we must accept 
what is for the benefit of mankind.” We have long recognized Ger- 
many as a vigorous and successful competitor, not only in the 
markets of the world but in our own. Goods marked “ Made in 
Germany” are to be found all over England; we have to acknow- 
jedge that they are not only cheap, but very often good. And yet 
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we still pride ourselves on the superiority of the British workman over 
all his rivals. Unfortunately, the superiority of the British work- 
man is more than counterbalanced by his dearness. High wages 
and short hours of work are his only object, and probably every man 
who has ever worked for his living will heartily sympathize. But 
there comes a point after which further endeavour in this direction 
is suicidal. If working-men will not face the fact that they are 
competing with Continental rivals who are content to work harder 
for lower wages, they will find, when it is too late, that lower wages 
are better than none. If England is to maintain her place in the 
struggle, wages have got to come down. Capital is at starvation 
point already. A recent article in The Standard gives some re- 
markable figures from the Oldham spinning returns for 1894. 
“‘ There are about one hundred spinning companies of the ‘limited’ 
order in Oldham, and the balance-sheets of ninety-four of these 
have been published. The balance of loss on the paid-up capital 
(£3,874,144) of these ninety-four mills was £15,837, or at the rate 
of 8s. 2d. per cent. In addition to their share capital, the mills 
have contracted loans, large and small, aggregating £3,333,162, on 
which they are forced to pay interest ranging from 33 to 5 per 
cent., and averaging 43 per cent. Looking at these loans as so 
much preferential capital, and regarding the interest paid in the 
light of dividends, the return on the total capitalization of 
£7,207,306, works out at a trifle under 13 per cent., which cannot 
be regarded as a remunerative return on the money invested.” 

And yet 1894 was not such a bad year for this industry as 1892 and 
1893. This state of things is accounted for not by any decrease in 
the demand for cotton goods, but by the increasing production on the 
Continent, in the United States, and above all in the East. For if 
British labour is too expensive to compete with German, it is not 
likely to hold its own against Japanese, which is not only phenome- 
nally cheap, but very skilful, and is moreover favoured by its geo- 
graphical position for cutting us out of our Eastern markets. And 
when Japan has made peace and settles herself down to the task of 
organizing her industrial forees with the help of the large lump of 
ready money which the Chinamen will have to furnish by way of 
indemnity, we are likely to see startling developments. The East is 
waking up to the use of steam, and it is only steam which has 
enabled us so far to struggle against the price of British labour and 
the expenses of transport. But in the last two years we have ex- 
ported more than ten million pounds’ worth of textile machinery. 
No doubt the machinists were well enough pleased, but when races 
learn to use machinery, it is not long before they begin to make it 
for themselves. The cotton industry has been taken as a striking 
instance of what is going on in the East, but it must not be sup- 
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posed that it is the only branch of commerce in which we are falling 
behind, About thirty years ago Dundee had almost a monopoly of 
the jute industry, but now about one-third of the total manufacture 
is carried on on the banks of the Hoogli. Moreover, the mineral 
resources of Asia are being developed rapidly, and tin-mining in the 
Straits, and coal-mining in Japan, have to be reckoned with by 
Western producers. And now Japan is said to be about to insist on 
the eassion of Formosa, where she will find coal and iron in abun 1- 
ance waiting to be turned out. Sir Thomas Sutherland recently told 
the Peninsular and Oriental shareholders, that some of them might 
live to see the Company’s steamers built on the Yangtse instead of 
on the Clyde, the Tees, and the Tyne. Men and materials are there 
in plenty, and it is only a question of securing a settled Govern- 
ment under which industrial enterprise can be safely developed. 

All this may be very fanciful and hardly yet within the bounds of 
practical finance. But finance, like history, is only tolerable as a 
study when we allow our fancy a certain amount of license, and to 
look forward as well as back. Moreover, the question of Orieutal 
development is likely to become very practical indeed, as soon as 
the war is over in the Far East. Indeed, at the present moment, 
European commerce and finance may be said to be waiting to see 
what will happen next in the United States in the West, and in 
China and Japan in the Kast. The whole question of the possi- 
bility of a revival in trade and a rise in the value of money depends 
on the course of events in these countries. 

In the United States, three years of prolonged crisis have brought 
commerce to an almost desperate pass. The fall in prices is the 
chief cause, for this country is a large debtor, and has to re:nit 
enormous sums annually to Europe to pay the interest on the 
English and Continental capital that has been sunk in railways anJ 
other enterprises. Owing to the fall in the price of wheat and 
cotton, it became impossible to furnish these remittances in full by 
exports of produce, and so the debtor country had to begin to ship 
gold. Owing to a curious anomaly in the United States, the State 
is the warden of the ultimate gold reserve of the country. By the 
Resumption Law of 1875, the Treasury is obliged to keep a Reserve 
Fund of a hundred million dollars in gold, to meet the notes, com- 
monly called ‘ greenbacks,” which were issued at the time of the 
Civil War. But besides these notes there have been other issues, 
such as the silver certificates, which were put into circulation 
against the purchases of silver under the Sherman Act, so that 
altogether it is calculated that there is a mass of paper money with 
a face-value of more than a thousand million dollars, which the 
State is bound to take in exchange for gold when called upon to do 
so, being p!edged to maintain the gold, silver, and paper dollars at. 
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the same level. Consequently, whenever there is a demand for gold 
for export, it is only a question of taking a bagful of paper money to 
the Treasury, and as these notes are not cancelled but reissued to 
meet the Government’s current expenses, the result is what President 
Cleveland described as “an endless chain in operation, constantly 
depleting the Treasury’s gold.” So it came about that twice last 
year the reserve became dangerously low, and the possibility of a 
premium on gold came within measurable distance. On each 
occasion the President faced the situation by issuing a loan of fifty 
million dollars. These loans merely had the effect of pouring water 
into a bottomless bucket, for, of course, as soon as the gold had been 
paid into the Treasury, the depleting process began again to meet 
the shipments rendered necessary by indebtedness and by with- 
drawals of European capital. In fact, an amusing instance of the 
futility of the present arrangement was furnished in connection with 
the issue of these loans, for subscribers actually went to the Trea- 
sury and withdrew gold thence in order to put it back again in pay- 
ment for their bonds. In justice to the President it must be added 
that he was not deceived as to the merely temporary nature of his 
remedy, but it was the only one that his powers permitted, and 
when he put forward a scheme for the reform of the whole system, 
Congress, in which he no longer had a majority, would have nothing 
to do with it. At the beginning of the present year, the reserve 
was perilously low again, and Mr. Cleveland, determined that as long 
as he holds office there shall be no doubt as to the Government’s 
intention of meeting its obligations in gold, was obliged to issue a 
fresh loan. This time, however, an innovation was made, in that 
half of the issue was placed in Europe. As the law stood, payment 
of the interest and principal could be promised only in “coin,” 
which may, by the time the loan comes to be redeemed, mean gold, 
silver, or copper, or, for that matter, tin. The syndicate which 
underwrote the issue, agreed to take over the loan on terms which 
would allow interest at about 3? per cent., but offered to take it at 
3 per cent. if Congress would sanction a specific guarantee that re- 
payment should be made in gold. Congress, however, was still 
cantankerous, and the “ coin” loan of sixty million dollars was issued 
in New York and London, and met with an extraordinarily warm re- 
ception from English investors—it is said that the amount offered here, 
£6,000,000, was subscribed for twenty times over in little more than 
half-an-hour. The signal success of this issue was hailed with many 
acclamations, but it need hardly be said that it has no more gone to 
the root of the matter than its predecessors. For the time being it 
has checked exports of gold from the States, because the Republic 
has now a credit in London against which it can draw bills. But 
as soon as the necessary sums have been sent from here to New 
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York to pay for the bonds subscribed for by British investors, it is 
more than probable that the process of depletion will begin again, 
unless drastic remedies are applied in the meantime. Moreover, the 
bonds are valued considerably higher in the New York market than 
in London, and it seems that, when the instalments are all paid up, 
and the bonds issued hére become negotiable in the States, they will 
all be bought up by Americans at a higher price than that at which 
London took them, so that all the gold so paid, plus a considerable 
premium, will come tumbling back again. It reads like Alice in 
Wonderland, but it is only finance. 

The London Money Market, as is well known, is at present choked 
with abundance of money, so much so that the situation kas been 
well described as a “crisis of plethora.” It is evident, therefore, 
that the future course of currency legislation in the States will have 
an all-important effect on this side. If gold shipments are to begin 
again, and the old dismal story is to be repeated, we may expect to 
see discount rates slip down again to 4 per cent., and day to day 
money once more “unlendable at } per cent.” And if the Ameri- 
cans allow their present policy to drift to its logical conclusion, and 
boldly adopt a silver standard, there can be little doubt that a perfect 
deluge of gold will come across the Atlantic. But if a serious settle- 
ment is made to put the Republic’s currency on a busines-like basis 
by the cancelling of the superfluous paper money, the States will have 
to borrow heavily in Europe, and so may relieve Lombard Street of 
some of its burden. Moreover, such a policy would at once restore 
confidence to European investors, with the result that the flow of 
money would, apart from Government borrowing, once more turn 
towards the West in payment for American securities. 

On the other hand, there is the question of the Eastern demand. 
As soon as peace is made, China will have to pay a huge indemnity, 
which must be borrowed in Europe. Japan is so reticent that it is 
difficult to forecast the manner in which she will take payment. 
But it seems reasonably likely that she would leave at least a 
great part of her winnings in London, drawing against this credit 
for whatever supplies of machinery and produce she may need for 
developing her own resources. Evidently, such a course would not 
disturb the Money Market unduly, but would give a stimulating 
fillip to all trades which are called on to furnish the victor’s new 
outfit. Moreover, the opening up of China to trade, which is 
expected to be one of the conditions of peace, will have an equally 
good effect for the time being, though the earlier part of this 
article has been written in vain if it has not shown that the East, 
with its cheap labour and exemplary thrift, will not always depend 
on the West for supplies. Still, it will take many years before 
John Chinaman can learn to be entirely self-sufficient, and though 
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we may live to see him building P. and O. boats, he will have to pay 
for his education in the meantime. 

But owing to Oriental “ tricks that are vain,” peace, near as it 
looks, may be a long way off, so that at present we can only wait 
and see what is going to happen there and in the United States. 
The stock-markets are at present very uninteresting, and very much 
against the investor. The prices of “ gilt-edged” securities, such 
as trustees are allowed to handle, have been forced by the superfluity 
of money to a height which renders the return on them pitiably 
low. An investor who has to pay 114 for North-Western 3 per cent. 
debenture is not exactly encouraged to put his money into such 
stocks. And as Home Railway Ordinary and Foreign Government 
issues are generally at equally impossible levels, considering the 
nature of the security offered, it is not to be wondered at that 
the only active department is the Mining Market, in which the pub- 
lic is indulging in a wild gamble, largely owing to the impossi- 
bility of getting sound investments on reasonable terms. South 
Africa gold shares are changing hands in enormous blocks, many 
of them at prices which beat all records, while the company pro- 
moter is flooding the city with prospectuses of new West Australian 
El Dorados, and even British Guiana has recently been added to 
the long list of the richest gold-bearing countries in the world. 
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